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“MERU sigh fer the pe_solly beautifal woman, Hegularity of the mst} FOUR CHAPTERS OF EVENTS. 


faultless kind in pbysical form is held to be of lesser account 
than those variations which are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to 
indicate & ional or intellectual characteristics. When 
a man thinks over the beautiful women whom he knows—tha' 
is to say, the women whose profile is correct, whose head and 
figure are admirably in accordance with artistic types—does he 
not invariably find that the handsomest women are also the dul- 
lest? Does he not in trying to decide which is really the most 
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MY LOVERS. 


My lovers twain—my lovers twain, 

pray you let me be! 

To wed you both I would be fain, 
Only that may not be. 


No. 3. 











One lover is like music sweet, 
That steals my heart away ; 

And one is like the trumpet- last, 
Which calls me to the fray. 


One is of gentle, courteous mind, 
To low and bizh degree; 

And one is stern and harsh of mood, 
And melteth but to me. 





> One is 80 strangely loveable, 
That but to touch bis hand 
Do women kneel—before the one 
Do men uncovered stand. 


And if this one do not wed, 
He never wile will seek : 
And if that one I do not wed, 

He aorroweth a week. 


My lovers twain—my lovers twain, 
Ye should have let me be: 

I love the one with all my heart— 
The other loveth me. 


THE PENDULUM. 


Swing on, old pendulum of the world, 
For ever and for ever, 

Keeping the time of suns and stars, 
The march that endeth never. 

Your monotone speaks joy and grief, 
And failure and endeavour, 

Swing on, old pendulum, to and fro, 
For ever and for ever ! 





Long as you swing shall earth be glad, 
Ani men be partly good and bad, 
And in each hour that passes by, 
A thousand souls be born and die; 
Die from the earth, to live we trust, 
Unshackled, unallied with dust, 
Long as you swing shall wrong come right, 
As sure as moruiog follows night; 
The days go wrong—the ages never— 
Swing on, old pendulum—swing for ever! 
} mo erp re 
FEMALE FEATURES. 
Without its quaint prejudices and delicious preposzessi 
without its foolish impulses and illogical likings, without its 
comic contradictions and absurd idealisms, bumau nature would 
be a dull and etupid biunder. The worst type of man is he 
whose actions you can always predict. A man without an ob- 
vious k ie a dang character. And yet there are 
such men—men who e notion of heaven is that of a sort of trans- 
lated Carleruhe, with very straight streets converging to an ac- 
curate geometric centre. Cold as a jelly fish, with no more bu- 
man sympathy than a cat, moving as mechanically as a hydraulic 
eogine, such meu pass aa life in au orderiy and precise 
manner, filling respectably the office in church or state to which 
they have been calied, leaving the world in front of a fasbiona- 
ble funeral, and commemorat.d by a prim monument which does 
not mention thelr failings, for they never had any. These are 
the men whose criticiem of a woman's face may be depended 
upon it for its superficial accuracy. The odd blunders which or- 
dinary mea make in judging and speaking of women’s faces are 
very amusing. The scientific spirit, which ought to approach 
caut ously a careful definition, sets to capering and dancing like 
@ harlequin, and finally flies off into the pure empyrean of ideal- 
jem. Bold scrutiny of a profile gets transfixed by a glance from 
@ pair of eyes, and dangles helplessly there, like a scarecrow in 
the rain. We bave all noticed the absurd transition in the look 
of a man who has inspired laughing gas, when, advancing with a 
are ae and pugoacious frown on his face, he suddenly bursts 
to an idiotic giggle, and stands puzzled by his own sense of 
the humorous. ‘ihat is the ridiculous plight in which criticism 
suddenly finds itself when about to sean a pretty woman’s face. 
Indeed, it may be safely affirmed that no man (except he be of the 
jelly fish order) can perceive that a woman who has a wonderful 
pair of eyes and a wonderful smile bas also ao awkwardly bent 
nose, Were be to take her photograph, and trace with a pencil 
the outline of the face, his reason might compel him to acknow- 
ledge that, certainly, the nose was not quite straight, Another 
reference to the original, however, ana lo! he hasno more power 
of artistic ecansion than the shepherd who first saw the face of 
‘ > burst laughing through the white froth of the sea. 
this matter, love is out of court, The freaks of idealism 
Committed by him are too prodigious to form the topic of an in- 
tentionally sane essay. The odd criticisms which mea who are 
not in love pronounce on the faces of the women whom they meet 
are, without any extraneous help, sufficiently curious. There 
can be no doubt of the fact that what might be supposed to be 
the chief criterion—accuracy of outline—is held to be of ver 
secondary importance indeed. The grand protest of Medisval- 
ism and even of the Revaissance against the tyranny of the un- 
approachable antique types affected at least this one good in our 
no.ions of :he human face—it gave value to individualism, and 
freedom to the choice of art. Henceforth there were no supreme 
forms, to ON caps which all the specialities of individual por- 
traiture to be smoothed away. Prominence and proper ap- 
a were given to specific characteristics ; and the human 
with its infloite varieties of form and expression, with its 
innumerable artistic graces, was made a law unto itself. This 
tendency to recognise the beauty and artistic fitness of actual 
forms, in preference to a slavich obedience to certain sublimated 
“ gniversals,” was but the reflex of a sentiment which has run 











,| others that only speak of emotional weakness—of a certain in- 


beautiful woman of his acquaintance, choose out her whose ir- 
regularities of feature are lost in the movement and light of the 
face, in the glow and colour of the eyes, in preference to the 
woman of cold and formal accuracy of outline? It may be said 
that we are beggiog the question in assuming that women of vlas- 
sic regularity of features are generally expressionless and formal ; 
but we demand the premise on the ground of common experi- 
ence, Somehow or other, the women whore life and grace of 
face are rema:kable—so remarkable as to inetantly attract and 
fascinate—almost never approach either the ancient or modern 
types of beauty. We do not at all mean to echo the vulgar be- 
lief that pretty women are invariably stapd. We leave mental 
qualities for the moment out of the question. The dulness of 
which we speak is not the dulness of mental vacuity; but that 
of conventional form. If you were to take one of the women out 
of the pages of Le Pollet, and give her twenty times the genius 
of George Eliot, she would still look a fool. No power of brain 
could conquer the simpering stolidity of the perfectly regular 
face. Yetif pressed for an answer as to what they consider the 
pertect type of modern beauty, most men would think of one of 
these women in a book of fashions. There are the clear outlines 
of nose, mouth, and chin; the smoo'b high forehead, the small 
ear, the rounded cheek, aud the accurately placed eyes. It is 
given to some men to know one or two women of this stamp in 
private life. Sometimes these outwardly angelic creatures are 
fools ; sometimes, though rarely, they have mental qualities con- 
siderably above the average. In either case the result is the 
same. A man suddenly coofronted by such a face, admires it; 
he is not moved by any instant sympathy towards it. Per- 
fectly beautiful women (there are not many of them even if we 
accept the low type mentioned above) are much caressed by eo- 
ciety. They adorn dinner-tables ; are magnificent at balls; and 
make good matches. But they do not bieak hearts; and the 
memory of their face, tortured with parting or glowing with the 
quick joy of meeting, does not haunt a man’s life, 

Intellectual graces do certainly add to the chances of a face 
being beautiful; and, without intellectual graces, the most 
charming face can never be quite satis . Emotional va- 
riety and expression, however, is the true key to the inexplicable 
influence of the most irregular faces—a key which suggests con- 
siderations as to the origin of this free emotional display which 
cannot be entered upon here. The possibilities of tragedy and 
comedy which lie in some women’s eyes are sufficient to make 
the face stroogly and strangely suggestive—you know that 
with the slightest application of the proper touch, the whole mine 
of concealed emotion would fly up. Even the suggestion of a 
fierce temper (asa brief artistic etudy, be it understood) is better 
than the helpless dulness of the fauliless and inexpressive face. 
Not unfrequently this indication of a fiery temperament lies in 
the eyes of a face which is o herwise unutterably soft and dove- 
like. In such a case the piquant tradiction is irresistibly 
charming if the woman be ‘ender, and fragile, and winning, with 
a discreet and delici veil of mild tempering the powerful 
eyet. Such a woman invariably lends herself to any passing 
mood with an abandon which is either wonderfully seductive 
and confiding or repellant and terrible. She is either affection- 
ate with a sort of kitten-like, tantalising playfulness, or she is a 
revengeful Juno with eyes of anger and words of sharp fire. 
There are other faces which express powerful emotion under 
powerfal restraint—with all its suggestions of strong, enduring 
constancy and irreproachable delicacy of conscience. There are 














tantiue want of priuciple, joined to a want of will, and a prevail- 
ing misapprehension of surrounding relations chiefly arising out 
of vanity. We may most easily flad types ot such women in fic- 
tion, although they are common wowe | us. Asa representative 
of the last named section take Hetty Sorel ; of the previous class 
take Nina Balatka—surely one of the most perfect figures ever 
conceived by a novelist; and for the first Cleopatra may be taken 
as the one perennial type. The list might be indefinitely ex- 
panded. E 

It is this suggestion of emotional power which gives the won 
derful glamour to faces which are far from being strictly beauti- 
ful. Who is to define it, or mark its limits? No two men are 
affected in the same way by the same face; because it depends 
on themselves to seize the fu'l suggestiveness of the face—to 
catch the stray lights of the features—and construct unspeaka- 
ble sympathies out of the raw material of features. The man 
who pronounces a woman plain or beautiful according to certain 
canons of form is either a hypocrite, a pedant, ora donkey. A 
face is beautiful in proportion as it says something to you which 
you are desirous of hearing. Different men have different me- 
thods of hearing; and there are come to whom only the coarse 
message of bealth—conveyed in fresh colour aad plump cheek— 
is intelligible. There are others, to whom such a face is blank 
and meaningless, who are willing to give away their life to win 
a smile from a certain pair of eyes, even although the eyes are 
green. Of course it is easy tosee that 2 man with strong powers 
of idealism will construct a beautiful face out of unpromising 
materials ; but this is not to the point. What face is that which 
appeals to the zease of beauty of the majority of men? Not the 
plump inanity of the coloured lithograpb. Not the buxom coun- 
try lass, who has all the beauties of which poets sing, but whom 
poets do not marry. Not the pinky doll of the book of fashions, 
Men love long eyelashes, because they teem to hide a secret. 
Men love those eyes which are transparent and yct deep, be- 
cause there lies in them something of the unknown and the dis- 
coverable ; and so men love faces that tell stories, and are coy, 
confiding, tautalising, with vague and grand emotional pustibiii- 
ties hidden somewhere about their expression, 

We have cot said a word abdut the desirability of marrying a 
woman with ose of these tantalising faces, nor of the desirability 
of marrying a woman with a pretty face at all, It is almost im- 
possible to torch upon this branch of the subj-ct without repeat- 
ing the commonest of commonplaces, This may be said, how- 
ever—a plain woman who has acultivated brain, and good taste, 
ought always to be able to ho!d ber ground agaiust pretty wo 
men. Emotional variety bas so much narrower limits than in- 
tellectual variety. You can ran over the gamut of a woman’s 
loves aod hates much sooner than you can measure the circle of 
a cultiva'ed intellectual sympathy ; and, once you have exhaust- 
ed the possible chords, their repetition is likely to become a trifle 
wearisome. With good taste, come the charms of artistic dress, 
pl t, fresh, ing conversation, and a graceful manner, 
which does far more execution than the victims of it imagine, 
‘Through her intellectual sympathies a woman enlarges the bori- 





zon of her life, borrows a new lustre for her own use, and gets 
the credit of all the wit and grace, and brilliancy which bet a 
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shock of alarm, which was increased when she observed that he 
had not come to bed at all. 
he had left bis purse, watch, &c. on the mantelpiece, together 
with his having taken a towel with him, reassure 
vexed about that nasty horse not having won the day before, and 
had sat up poring over bis stupid book till he had dropped asleep 
—the way the candles had burned down in the sockets showed 
that—and so he had gone out to bathe eailier than usual that 
morning; that was all. : 
went to her toilet in untroubled security ; and when that import- 
ant business was accomplithed, she passed into the sitting-room, 
made the tea, and finally took up her station at the window, to 
watch for the absent Henry, 

batb, As she eat there looking up the esplanade, and every now 
and then stepping out on 'o the balcony to get a more extended 
view, she heard a distant faint rat tat, which somewhat diverted 
her thoughte. 


swallowing bis pride, had written once, during the first six 
months of their marriage ; and the letters having simply remain- 
ed without reply, she had given up all attempts to conciliate 
the stern old man. 
learned the desperate condition of their affairs—for Worseley, a 
man who could bear neither good nor ‘evil in silence, an 
whom secrecy or reticence was odious, had kept but little from 
her—and urged likewise by that suspicion of maternity which 
turns girlish frivolity into womanly earnestness, the had, un- 
known to ber husband, tried one last appeal. © 


petted ber up to the time of her disobedience, 
had elapsed now, and surely bis indignation bad had time to cool. 
Perbaps he had relented months ago, and the wandering life they 
had been Jeading bad prevented a letter from reaching them, At 
anyrate, surely he would deign to answer her now, though it 
were only to upbraid ber; and she calculated that if he did, the 
letter would probably come by this post. 
nearer—rat-tat. Gamblers often declare that they have a secret 
presentiment when they are going to win or lose. 
dificult to avoid that superstition about letiers. 
aisharpness that startled ber, at the door. 
the ground-floor, perhaps. 
and the woman of the house came into the room the moment 
afterwards, 


were indeed shaken and waving, but still she recognised her 
father’s handwriting. 


comes io, I will ring.” 


writing inside showed even stronger traces of an enfeebled hand 
than the direction, but it was legible enough: ___ 


on the point of making inquiries after you. I fear that at the 
time when you left my house, you calculated upon: my affection, 
and _ “ Ob, he will be very angry at first, but he will come 
round,” 
the breach between us; everything must have an end in this 
world, even resentment, which must be quenched either in re- 
conciliation or death ; between father and only child, the former 
should anticipate the latter. 
tween the paroxysms of an agony which I could not have con- 
ceived it possible that mortal man should endure without sink- 
ing, I thought upon many matters in a spirit different from that 
which animates us in the pride of health. There is no injury so 
great that it should not be forgiven, and if you and your husband 
are anxious for @ reconciliation, you will not find me backward. 
Your letter tells me that he has run through his emal] property 
(I only wonder that it has lasted ro long), and is seeking employ- 
ment. 
will aid him; but I cannot do this unless he will sink the fine 
gentleman, and give his time and attention to mercantile pur- 
suits, 
the doctors; and if Worseley and yourself will visit me here, I 
shall be glad to cee you, Io 

pressed for money, I enclose a cheque for fifty pounds, and re- 
main your affectionate father, 


twice before the joyful fact of her father’s forgiveness, and of a 
way of escape from the misery which threatened her married life, 
became a reality toher. She felt a pang at the tho 
illnese, with no child’s hand to minister to him; but 
to be convalescent now, so all that was past, while the relief was 
immediate and real. She was not quite the thoughtless child 
that her husband fancied; ignorant and inexperienced though 
she was, she had an uneasy feeling that his way of life had neither 
been wise nor right, and that what was feolish and wrong must 
lead to unhappiness. For all that she had been eo spoiled and 
petted, she often reflected that it was love for her had cost her 
husband his commission, and brought his affairs to their present 
ruinous condition ; aud it was joy aud pride to her that the means 
of reinstating himself should come from her father. 
iostinct of a faithful women, she did him more justice than he 
did her, and never doubted that he would give up his idle babits 
and his gambling, when such a chance as this was offered him. 


have done bathing. Perhaps he has met some friend, who had 
carried him off to breakfast; and yet that was unlikely, for, ir- 
regular as he wa3 in his hebits, he always warned her when sbe 


if he bad not been coming home to breakfast, Could there be 
anythiog the matter? 


A PALE. 
CHAPTER IIl. 
On awaking and missing her hasband, Emma Worseley felt 


But the methodical way in which 


her. © was 


Having settled this in her mind, she 


who was so unusually long over his 


Three times she bad written to her father; and her busband, 


Bat within the last few days, when she 


to 


Would not her father relent? He had loved her, spciled her, 
Nearly two years 


t-tat, nearer and 


It is ofien 
Ret-tat! with 
For the lodgers on 
No; she heard a step on the stairs, 


* One for you, ma’am, and a paper for Mr. Worseley.” 
Yes, the characters which should have been so firm and bold 


** Shall I boil the eggs, ma’am ?” 
“No, Mrs. Williams; we had better wait till Mr. Worseley 


Lett alone, the young wife tore open the envelope. The 


My Dear Emwa—I was very glad to get your letter, being 


If you did, you were not far wrong. I am weary of 


I have been fearfully ill, and be- 


I bail thia as a hopeful sign, and if he is in earnest, I 


I date this from Cheltenham, where I have been sent by 


case you should be immediately 


ARCHIBALD WALTERS. 
Emma could hardly believe her eyes, and read the letter over 


ht of bis 
seemed 


With the 


But why did be not come to hear the. good news? He must 


wus not to expect him, and would certainly have sent a message 


bat is a terrible moment when the first susp'cion of accident 
to those we love catches the breath. When the train comes in, 
and the last passenger departs, and the expected face is no- 
where to be seen; when the delay of the sbip’s arrival is ex- 
tended beyond the time which head-winds can fairly account 
for; when the telegram of victory or defcat appears, and we 
know not whether husband, brother, son, or friend has survived 
the day. The mental suffering on such occasions is often Fo 
strong that it will for a short time drown keen physical 
paio, and that is the real tet to dstinguish genuine anxiety 
from fidget. 

Emma Worreley had not that nervous, self-to-menting dispo- 
sition which seems to take a delight in anticipating evil ; the 
idea of an accident having happened to her husband did not oc- 
cur to her till there was really good cause for alarm. He was 
never so long a8 an hour over his bath, and now, to her know- 
ledge, he had been absent nearly three; how much Jo he 
hed bees gone she could not say. He must have in to 
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sone Semele, for he had left his watch, 


purse, and even 
admitted 


scarf-pin him. Dread once soon 
landlady took the su 


rose to|I am not much of a sailor, I fear, but I can take my watch.” 

terror, and Emma Worseley rang the bell violently. But the sis action i ee 
y mmons for an intimation that the eggs were 

to be boiled, and a second and hysterical appeal was required to 


r up. n who hi ed life.” 

“ Oh, Mra. Williams!” cried the poor young wife, “I am so a. Il said, my boy!” eri 
frightened about my husband! He went out to bathe as usual 
rs ago, and bas not yet returned, There cannot keapnything 


E 


Wrong, can there ?~ He can swim 80 well.” 


& “ Well, ma’am, there’s no knowing : what with them cram “Say no more about it. Iam very sorry; but it is impossi- 
and currents, and whirligigs and things, man’s @ poor Power ble—that’s a fact. = 


when be down into the great dee 
“0 dear! dear!” . 


‘Mrs. Williams had only kept lodgings for two years, and ber 
milk of human kindoess had not yet been diluted into sky-blue, | closely had caused a wonderfal revolution in his thoughts and 
Besides, the Worseleys had paid their rent regularly, never | feelings; life bad never seemed eo solemn a thing as now, and 
locked up tea, sugar, Or wine, and made no inquiries aiter cold | be positively shuddered at the crime he bad £o nearly succeeded 
meat, She was touched. “There, there; don’t take on,” she|in committing. His being plucked from the consequences of his 
said, “ Williams, poor man, often used to go out mysterious and | own mad act appeared to him supernatural ; other meu, worthier 
come home promiscuous, sound and well, and me expecting him 


onashatter, I daresay Mr. Worseley will be back presently as | miracle interposed in his particular case ? 
hungry as never was.—No, no; don’t ye put on your bonnet; | bim with awe. 

you loox all scared like, and the folks will stare: you stop here 
quiet, and let me go. I know where the perlice and the coast- | answer, 
guards is’; and I'll soon find out whether anything bas happened 
without making a fuss, which your husband would be vexed at. | enjoyed the novelty and excitement of his present position, but 
Men has no understanding for our hearts and nerves, and they 


hates a fuss, There, there; you keep quiet; I'll be back as | terest in anything. 


quick as quick,” 


Keep quiet! How easy it seems to the inquisitor who is not 
on the rack; or to the surgeon who is handling the knife; what 
a simple thing for those who are not watching and waiting : but 


what an agony! 


mma was not long kept in suspense, if you reckon time by | istence when she stopped somewhere to coal. 
minutes, There soon came the hesitating step of one bearing 

ill tidings—the subdued voices—the pause outside the door— 
and then the news which first maddened, and then stunned her. 
The clothes and towel found on the beach; boats out in| tbat prize was, and the reason why the schooner happened to be 
all directions searching for the body—that was all there was 


to tell. 


A surgeon who was called in took upon himself to look at the } living. 
letter which lay open on the table, and learning from it that his 
patient’s father was at Cheltenham, and ia a state of health 
which rendered a telegram unadvisable, he determined to leave | The privateers used very bad language, and Worseley tried to 
the invalid ia the hands of his partner, and go to break the 
news himeelf. On the following day, he returned, accompanied 


He could not have done a more judicious|in which she must be plunged. But that grief would not be 
thing, for the tide had not wasked up the drowned man, as bad 


been expected; there was no more newer, and the poor young 
wife was distracted. A week, a fortniglt elapsed, and the body 


by Mr. Walters. 


could not be recovered, 


— 


CHAPTER Iy.' 


“ Where am I?” asked Henry Worseley, opening his eyes. 

“ Why, in my cabiu,” replied a short, brown mau in a sort of | ‘* - Pes . 3 he 
paval uniform, “Have another sup of brandy? That’s it. | bim by the American , to bie 
You wiil oon be all right now; bat you had a narrow squeak, | ‘he following day, he reached Singleton. 
let me tell you: five minutes more, I calo’late, would have about aoe 
dove the trick. You only bad half kick left ia you when we| 8 he came within sight of bis ol 
hauled you into the boat, and Abe Matlock got that in his ato- | ®2Y slower when he saw that a fly laden with laggage stood op- 
mach, ‘It was hard on him, for if he had not made you out, 1| Posite the door; nor when an elderly mao, bent and altered, 
guess the congers would have been nibbling at you by this.| Sut recognised at once, came out, supporting a Jady in new 


But you just go to sleep; we will talk afterwards.” 


This advice was easy enough to follow, for the green water the greatest horror of, and contempt for, is a scene; £0 the en- 
still seemed to be surging through Woreeley’s ears and brain, . 

flooding his senses with an inexpressible drowsiness. It was | Sle suggestion, that the sight of @ pretty, interesting, young 
hours before he woke, quite a different being ; and shortly after- widow fainting into the arme of a common tarry sa‘lor, was quite 


‘wards the owner of the cabin again entered it, 
“ Well, how are you now?” he asked. 


“ All right,” replied Worseley, sitting up, and laying hold of| , How time does fly! Upwards of three years—or four, is it !— 
a pair of tarry trousers and a flannel shirt that be buldo him, | bave elapsed, and Emma Woreeley has long ago recovered from 


“ Are these for me?” he added. 


“Yes,” replied the other. “You can’t go about like Adam, than she used to be, I think it is more because she is a mother 


I reckon,” 


“ Thanks; and more thanks for having saved my life ;” and 


Worseley heid out his hand. “ Are you the captain?” 


“Not I; I am only lieutenant.—-Aud what brought you all | {0r dianer. But he sticks to the business bis father-in-law bas 
out here? You are = a merman, or you would aw, oko been | Put him into; shows considerable sharpness in the conduct of 
so near drowning ; and you wear clothes moet times, or you it; never bets; lives within his income (which is certainly not a 


would not have clutched hold of those the first thing.” 
“ I was swimming, and got caught by the current.” 


“I see. You mast have swum out a plaguy long way, 
though.—Are you strong enough to come on deck and make ac- 


quaintance with the skipper? He wants to see you.” 


Woreeley eagerly acquiesced; he wasanxious to be set on shore 
as soon as possible, All idea of attempting his own life had en- 
tirely passed away from this inconsistent mortal now. The sun 
was sinking in the west whea he reached the snowy deck of the 
schooner, which was tearing through the water at a racing pace, | words of the Lawgiver upon the door-posts of their houses and 
with every stiteh of sail set. He looked forward, be looked aft, i 
he looked to starboard, and he Jooked to port, Then he 
= his eyes and Jooked again, But there was no land vi- 

e 


* How do you find youreelf, Mr.—— Neptune, is it?” cried a 
stentorian voice ; and Worseley, recovering his senses and man- 
ners, found himee)f in the presence of a stout man with a tightly 
stretched skip, and crab-like eyes, which seemed starting from 


his head. 


“I beg your pardon,” he said; “I am still rather con- 
fosed. I presume I have the honour of speaking to the cap- 


tain 7” 
* You have, sir.” 


“Then allow me to thank you very) heartily for picking me| architecture in fine, was enriched by inscriptions, and we find 
up. Will you double your kindness by setting me ashore again | the deserted quarries the Romans used also lettered to tell their 


at once?’ 


“What! Haw, haw! Where would you like to be 
Janded now? At Panamajperhaps ; or would you prefer Cal-| like arrangement round the edge of memorial stones. This 


cutta ?” 


“ Thank you ; England will do, and the nearest part of it will | may have been intervals when 
he best. But, joking apart, my friends will be anxious ; they | Middle Ages it took various forms. We know not whether the 


must think me drowned.” 


“Sorry for it; but you are in for a good long cruise, unless | whether the Norman attempted to enrich his “earth-bour” by 


you like to go home the way you came.” 


“No; thank you; I have had enough of that. Bat seri-| noble placed his heraldic 


ously” 





* But seriously,” interrupted the captain, “have you any idea| tbore days these would have been more easily deciphered than 


where you are *”’ 


“Ab, L sce!” cried Worseley, asa sndden light broke in upon | donor to the church on some conspicuous place about it, to tell 
him: “Tam on board the Southera privateer 1 siw cruising on 


end off ths morning.’ 


“ How do you koow that’ exclaimed tke skipper suspi-| totes. Thelin els of doorway, panels set in the froat of houses 


ciously. 


an tailor mace your guns out, and gave a guees ; that is| generally of a religious fervour. Thus, over an inner doorway 


“Then he guessed right. Come, it is no great hardebip for a| rises out of the green shady bank of the river Cognet, in which 
smart young chap=like you to serve for a few weeks in the 


glorious cause of freedom, Suppose you volunteer?’ 





“With all my heart, if you can find anything I can do. 


“Then you’re a sym 
“I don’t know anything about the ‘merits of your quarrel,” 
aid Worseley honestly, “but I am ready enough to fight for 


“ Well said, my boy!” cried the captain; “you shall—Can 
you eat a bit of dinner, do you think !” 


“Rather! But shall I have no means of sending a messoge? 
I have left a wife and”—— 


It may be six weeks or a couple of months 
before we touch any port again.” 

When he was left alone with his own thoughts that night, 
Henry Worseley found that the looking on Death face to face so 


than he, were left to reap the fruits of their folly; why was a 
The thought thrilled 
Was all this the mere effect of reaction, or wa+ 
bis moral nature aroused in earnest? His future life could alone 


Under other circumstances, Henry Worseley would have rather 


anxiety on his wife’s account prevented his taking a lively in- 

He did his best to enter into the schemes 
aod hopes of his associates, and succeeded well enough to be- 
come a favourite on board ; but in secret he was perpetually 
worrying to get back to England. Ifthe vessel which had saved 
him had been a steamer, like the more noted Confederate cruisers, 
there would have been a chance of his sending word of his ex- 
But this present 
schooner had been fitted up expressly to obviate that necessity. 
Her captain had a particular prize in prospect, and intended to 
remain at sea, happen what might, till he fell in with ber. What 


hovering off Brighton on the morning of Worseley's folly, can- 
not be told, for ihe revelation might injure men who are now 

It is sufficient to say that three long anxious weeks 
elapsed before they fell in with the expected versel, only to learn 
that the civil war in America was over, and their chance gone. 


look sympathetic; but at heart he was glad enough, for now at 
last he would be able to land, and relieve Emma from the grief 


greater pow than on the morning when he left her; neither her 
nature nor (so far as he knew) circumstances had altered since 
then; why did he take such pains to cause that distress which 
he was now eo anxious to alleviate? It was very odd of him 
certainly, but men are like that; funmy fellows the most consis- 
tent of us. Fortunately, the captain determined to run for an 
English port, for the purpose of selling off, &c. at once; and in 
a week’s time from turning homewards, Heory Worseley was 
landed on the British coast, with a couple of sovereigns, lent 
d pocket, On 





His heart beat like a clock when, you take off the pendulum, 
d lodgings; nor did it throb 


widow’s weeds, Well, well, the thing which Henry Worseley has 


tire meeting shall be left to the reader’s imagination, with the 


enough to muke the promenaders of Shiogleton stand, and gather, 
and gape. 


the misery of those four weeks; and if she ig staider and quicter 


than because she has been for one month a widow. 


Her husband is still a remarkably good customer to his tailor 
and bootmaker, and I do not think he would stand cold mutton 


bad one); and believes that his children (be has two) are the 
handsomest, finest limbed, and cleverert in the country. 
———_~>——_—— 


OLD ENGLISH LEGENDS IN STONE 


From the earliest times man has availed himself of the endur- 
ance of masonry to write upon it facts which he wished to perpe- 
tuate. The wandering Israelites, we know, as they neared the 
land flowing with milk and honey, were commanded to write the 


upon their gates ; and this indication of the capabilities of struc- 
tures to bear witaess, and at the same time to remind and re 
cord, bas been accepted in many countries during the progression 
of civilization. Both Moses and Joshua, we are told, wrote the 
law upoa stones; and it was upon the wall of the palace of 
Beishazzar that the wondrous writing appeared which betold 
that monarch’s fate. The remains of Assyrian buildings uncov- 
ered in our own times show us that inscriptions were sometimes 
used ag a decorative feature, The ruins of ancient Egypt and 
of ancient Rome tell us of the same practice in those lands, The 
eyes of those who entered a Roman dwelling were arrested by 
an inscription, and those who departed from a building were 
bidden farewell by another, Every temple, every piece of 





history. And coming northward, still in old times, we find 
runes treated at once as an ornament and a record, In a border- 


feeling for inscribing upon stone has never left us, though there 
it has been set aside. In the 


Saxon “ uolocked his word-hoard” to grace his folkstead; nor 
this means. When learning was still the gift of the few, the 
e over his portal, or a series of 
shields denoting his lineage in bands around bis towers ; for in 
letters. “The ecclesiastic, again, placed the device of a generous 


of his mun.ficence, But as the darkvess of iguorance rclied away 
veritable inscriptions took the place of these pictotial substi- 


ibed with sbort eent 





for the purpose, labels, bands, were i 
of the entrance into the hermitage bewn out of the rock that 


the umbappy hermit of sWarkworth used to dwell, there is 





voice of salutation, It is in Latin: —/uerunt mihi lacrymae mea 
panes die ac nocte,—“ My tears have been my meat day and 
night.” Have we not here the compressed history of the sorrows 
of a life expressed in this passage from the Psalms? 
In the Elizabethan era the custom of inscribing upon the 
fronts of houses distichs, quotations from Scripture, me: 
of various sorts, though generally relating to the ownership or 
date of the building, was quite in vogue in England. Onanold 
house at Tarporley, in Cheshire, the two following curious dis- 
tichs, accompanied with the crest and initials of ph Done, 
iar ether crests, and the coat of Arderne, were inscribed at this 
pe pel 
ad weighs oy by ge a of thys place 
as an e 2 ev cace 
= “Ss at ~~ Winter 1586,” 
“ Fenys quoth Jhon Newson hath kept bys promes just 
In buldyng of this house in Awgust. 
Anno 1585,” 


Over the principal doorway of Dutton Hall, in the same county, 
may be read, “ Sir Peyrs Dutton Knight Lorde of Dutton, and 
my lady Dame Julian his wife, made this hall and buylding, ia 
the yere of oure Lord God a MCCCCCXILIL, who thanketh God 
of all.” And over the great bow-window of Little Moreton Hall, 
still in the same country, runs the following inscription, carved 
in the woodwork :—“God is al in al thing.—This windows 
where made by William Moreton in the yeare of our Lorde 
MDLIX. Rychard Dale Carpeder made this window by the 
grac’ of God.” The pleasant cider county bas several examples 
on the old gabled houses that nestle among the orchards. In 
Tiverton there is an ,Elizabethan almshouse, very quaint 
and precious, with an open gallery in front of it, that bas 
this inscription upon it, if the hand of the despoiler has not 
erased it :— 
“ Jobn Waldron, merchant and Richoard bis wife 

Builded this house in tyme of their lyfe 

At such tyme as the walls wer fourtyne foot hye 

He departed this worlde, even the eightynthe of Julye 

A.D. 1579.” 

And in the parish of Walborougb, over the door of the 
hospital founded ty Lady Reynalls, in the days of Charles L., 
for the widows of clergymen, about half a century after this, 
it is written,— 





“ The widowes house 1638. 
Is’t strange » propbet’s widowe poore should be 
If strange, then is the Scripture strange to thee.”’ 

There is another pithy inrcription on the masonry of a 
house, far away from the smiling hop county, viz., in Alo- 
wick. It is over the doorway of a long, low, two-storied 
house, and says,— 

* That which your Father 
old bath purchased and Left 
You to possess do You dearly 
Hold to shew ee 


Sometimes we meet with a repetition of a favourite inscription. 
‘*God’s Providence is my inheritance” is one chosen by more 
than one ancient charitable institution. How modest, reliant, 
and becoming such sweet-savoured sentences appear compared 
with the self-asserting vaunts with which churchwardens and 
other public officers have, in later days, defaced structures to 
which ~ rane and repairs have been made during their tenure 
in office 

Inscriptions of a similar class are frequently found in the in- 
terior of houses, In the picturesque manor-house at Ockholt 
the motto of the Norreys occurs over and over sgain,—“ Feyth- 
fully verve.” The mantelpieces are often made the record of the 
name of the person who built ihe house, or his coat of arms and 
the date, In the old parsonage-house at Meppenshall, Bedford- 
sbire, now demolisbed, there was a curious inscription, The 
gallant old place, surrounded on all sides by a moat, stood on 
the confines of the two ties of Bedfordshire and Hert- 
fordshire, and the writiog in question, which was carved on 
a beam in the dining parlour, bore reference to this circum- 
stance. 

The cornices of rooms were often inscribed with legends, In 
an ancient room preserved out of the ruins of Crendon Abbey, 
Backinghamsbire, the cornice was inscribed, with the Stafford 
knot, the words, “‘ Ea lui plaisance.” Legends were a!so some- 
times placed over the windows, as in the vicarage-house at Coly- 
ton, built by Thomas Brerewood, vicar, in 1529, where might be 
road, “ Peditatis totum, meditatio totum.” 

‘The walls and ceilings of Leckenfield and Wressel were deco- 
rated with mottoes. 

It is not surprising that this hoary old-world lettering should 
have a charm for most minds imbued with a love of antiquity. 
Sir Walter Scott introduced it as a feature of some of the maa- 
sions he describes, Waverley, we call to mind, found “ Bewar 
THE BAR” frequently repeated upon the bartizans and turrets of 
the Baron of Bradwardine’s manor-house of Tully-Veolan; and 
the Quaker’s pleasant parlour, known to Red Gauntlet, bore upon 
its chimney front the wise bidding to all who entered to “ Trust 
tn Gop.” The great artist knew the mention of these writings 
would bring a swifter and more vivid realization to his listener's 
mind than any other, word-painting could give. 

In modern times crosses and other masonry on the sites of 
ancient berolc actions have frequently been inscribed with no- 
tices of the deeds that have been enacted near them in past cen- 
turies. Thus a clergyman bas caused to be engraved upon a stone, 
near the Lady Chapel at Bothal, two dozen lines of the old‘poem 
that relates the death of Sir Bertram. 

We occasionally meet witn inscriptions on the exterior of 
churches as well as in the interior. The principal fronts of the 
rich old abbeys were sometimes, too, thus embellished ; and less 
mportaat parts, such as the towers of the entrance-gates were, 
perhaps, still more frequently eo treated. On the entrance- 
tower of Ford Abbey, Devonshire, below the battlement, runs a 
Latin inecription, “ Ano Dni millesimo ay vic§mo octao 
A Dno factum est Thoma Chard Abd.” In the Umberleigh aisle 
of Asherington Church, Devonshire, we read,— 

** God save the church, our Queen Elizabeth, and realme 

And grant us peace and truth in Christ. Amen.” 

And in Tiverton Church, in the same county, on a frieze on & 

chapel built bya rich merchant benefactor of the town, and 

elaborately decorated with the arms of the great companies of 

which he was free, his mercantile mark, anchors, woolpacks, 
waves, ships, and boats, probably to denote the means by which 
he made bis fortune, is written,— 

“ Have grace, ye men, and ever pray 
For the souls of John and John Greenwaye."’ 

This approaches to a memorial character of which there are 
too many examples to permit of them being incorporated wiih 
the present selections; though it is probable it may have formed 
part of the original de-ign, as a monument inlaid with brass in- 
dicates the tombs of these worthies. On the impost —- 
of one of the arches of the tower of Sunningbill Church, Berk- 
shire, is an inscription read thus: “ Undecimo Kalendarum 
Martii obiit Liomgus Presbiter;’ which, however, we include on 











black-letter inegription which seeme to take the place of the 


account of the liarity of its position. ; 
Around the of Launceston Church, Cornwall, is a range 
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of shieldr, 02 each of which is isecr'bed a letter, which, if com- 
menced to le read from the souti side, forms the iollowing 





legend :—“ Ave Maria gracie plena, Dominus tecum sponsas, 
Amat sp Maria, Opti rtem elegit, O quam terribilis 
ac metuendus est locus iste, vere aliud non est hic, nisi domns Dei 


et porta celi.” The doorway of Dinton Church bas another curious 
Latin inscription in Roman capitals. 

The font in Ancroft Church, Northumberland, we may quote 
as a sample of :ivscription of a post-Reformation charac- 
ter, It eays, “God blis this church R.M. W. Anno 
Dom. 1670.” 

Upon a beam of the roof of the wayside-chapel on Wakefield 
Bridge there is now carved “* Verbum caro factum est. Gloria 
in excelsis Deo.” 

Melrose Abbey has several curious inscriptions. In a church- 
yard, on a tombstone, may be read the following vigorous lines, 
which, with slight variation, bave, within the last few years, been 
inscribed on @ pauel and inserted on the north side of the ancient 
Eiwardian r tower, incorporated with the vicarage-house at 
Shilbotell, Northumberland :— 


“ The earth goeth The earth builds 
On the earth On the earth 
Glis' like gold Casiles and towers 
The earth goes The earth says 
To the earth To the earth 
Sooner than it wold, All shall be ours.” 


On the weat side of the south transept there are two inscrip- 
tions, which, takeo in connexion with a shield close by them 
bearing compasses and fieur-de-lys, seem to indicate that the 
French architect here left a record of his couttship of a Scot- 
tish muse, 

The second is still more Scottish. We give ils modern read 
ing :—“ As the compass goes round without deviating from the 
circumference, £0, doubtless, truth and loyalty never deviate. 
Look well to the end, quoth John Murdo.” 

Another touching, stirring kind of writing on masonry is that 
which State prisoners have traced on the walls of the dungeons 
io which they have been confined, Here we have trite reflecti 


Melbourne there is an annual meeting, so that they may be 
said to extend to all parts of the world. But there is this 
limitation to the extension of these pursuits, that they seem 
confined to the Anglo-Saxon, or, as the more correct ethno- 
logists say, the English race. It is true that the French and 
Germans practise gymnastics; but they are quite another 
thing from English athletics, and, though good enough in 
themselves, they are not the modern representatives of the 
cheery old English sports adapted to modern times, such as 
we take athlelics proper to be—at one time, indeed, the 
sports of boys, at another the exercises of men. As the Con- 
tinentals, whether boys or men, had not the sporte, so neither 
—_ they their present equivalent, the modern athletic 
ng. 

But, good as athletics are, they have excesses of their own. 
They have been described before a grave parliamentary 
committee, appointed to inquire into the condition of two 
great English universities, as “a positive nuisance,” “one 
of the greatest mischiefs of the day.” Has not John Stuart 
Mill denounced this age of strenuous, feverish, excessive, 
phrenzicd exertion? Has he not preached the “Gospel of 
Leisure” against Carlyle’s “ Evangel of Work?” The latter 
had said, “ Blessed is the man who bas found his work; let 
him agk no other blessedness.” The former rejoined, “ The 
worth of work does not consist in its leading to other work, 
and so on to work upon work without end. I would assert 
the ‘ of Leisure’ and msiatain that human beings 
cannot rise to the ‘finer attributes of their nature compatibly 
with a life filled with labour. To reduce very greatly the 
quantity of work required to carry on existence, is as need- 
ful as to distribute it more equally.” No doubt we shall 
strike the just ce when justice and reason hold the 
scales, and are the sole rule of human affairs. That good 
time is coming—whether before Utopia or not we do not 
know—when we shall substitute a rational for an excessive 
toil, @ contentment that springs from serenity for the joys 
that arise from excitement; when we jshall find our happi- 





expressions of faith, tender remembrances of absent and loved 
ones, records of facts, dates, names, initials, and ofttimes devices 
of considerable skill, both ia desiga and execution. Of Koglish 
State prisons, the Beauchamp Tower, in tbe Tower of London, 
bas probably the largest number of these memorials. Whilet the 
Cheshire carpenter, Rychard Dale, was making the great bow- 
window at ittle Moreton Hail, “by the grac’ of God,” there 
was a prisoner langu'sbing in this stronghold, by name William 
Rame. Nothing is known of him, neither his offence nor his 
fate. But we can tell, as the bright spring days went by, he 
solaced himseif with writing on the wall, for bis work is to be 
seen atthigdav, It reads jike a string of sad proverbs, sevting 
the “ howse of morayng” before the ** howse of banketing,” aud 
is dated April, 1559. His mourning, or lamentation, has a con- 
solatory tinge in it, which, it is to be noticed, is very general in 
similar inscriptions. The peril of the prisoners, the proximity of 
death, their alternations between hope and despair, perhaps, too, 
@ certain dash of adveature that must have beea iu most of their 
minds when led to take part in the enterprises or plois for which 
they were iucarcerated, seems to have led many of them to look 
upon their lives as a journey just concludiug. ‘‘ A pussage peril 
lus makethbe a port pleasant,” wrote Artbur Poole, in 1568, on the 
pitiless walls of the same tower; aud “ Per passage penidle pas 
sons a port plaisant,” wrote Thomas Rooper, 1570. The unfor- 
tuoate Duke of Norfolk expressed the general feeling of those 

fined for their religi pinions when he wrote over the fire- 
place of this prisou-house some Latin verses to the effect that the 
more suffering for Christ iu this world, the more glory with Him 
io the next; and near a loophole, “t is a reproach to be bound 
in the cause of sin, but to sustain the bonds of prison for the 
bake of Christ is the greatest glory.” “ My hope is in Christ,” 
“ Typping stand and bere thy cross,” are specimens of this feel- 
ing. The great benefit to be derived from patience is frequently 
laboriously set forth by the languishing souls in durance. “The 
most vabapy man in the world is he that is not pacievt in ad- 
versities, for mea are not killed with the adversities they have, 
but wits ye impacience which they syffer,” wrote Char!es Bailly, 
among other records of sighs and anguish, in 1571. “‘ Griet is 
overcome by patience,” wrote G. Gyfford on his prison wall in 
August, 1586, when “ Ralph Done, Esquyer,” was rejoicing over 
the completion of his house at ‘Tarporley, and causing his delight 
to be engraved on the frontof it. Some of the Juckless ones 
learnt wisdom from their confinement, aud perpetuated their con- 
clusions 00 the stoves, that so grimly kept them fast. ‘ Wise 
mea ought circumspectly to see what they do, to examine before 
they speake, to prove before they take in hand, to beware whose 
company they use, and, above all things, to whom tuey truste,” 
wroie the young gallant Charles Bailly, who has recorded he was 
twenty-vine years of age when he arrived in Eogland from 
Flanders, bearing letters in cipher for Mary, Queen of Sete, 
advising her of an attempt about to be made in her favour, 
and was seized oa landing at Dover, and comumiited to the 
Tower. 

“As vertue maketh life, so sin cuweeth death,” another unf r- 
tunate incised upon the stoves, Bat of all the memorials iu tb 5 
sad chamber, ths most touching is the iteratiun of a woman's 
name, Graven on the stoaes, twice repeated, at some distauce 
apart, we seem to have before us a!l that could be reudered inv 
words of a burst of paseiovate anguish,— Jace, Jane!” For 
this was the prison of Lord Guildford Dad.ey, the husband of 
the accomplished, youthful, and amiable Lady Jane Grey. 
Let us hope their terrible “ periious passage” ended ia a “ port 
pleasant.” 

Except in very occasional iostances, we bave left off writing 
upon our houses, We seem to have reserved ail wr tings oo 
stone for perpetuation of the memory of the dead on their tombs, 
Bat surely we are suffering a pract ve to fall into obiivion chat 
has many things to be said iu ite favour. Especially all restora- 
tions of ancient work should be furnished with tabicts recording 
the fact, for the enlighteament of posterity. It is uot to be coa- 
tested tnat inscriptions of suitable character, sense, tituation, aud 
sz: add an iaterest to » fabric, especially a'ter the lapse of 
years. Does not the distich over Lady Lucy Reyuali’s borpital 
pave us ap insight into her pious mind, and invke u: picture her 
as we fear her considerate provision reveals ber to have been, a 
“poore widowe” in weeds and wimple? Do not the quaint 
‘Ludor lines of Jobn Waldroa, and Richoard his wife, of Joan 
and Joae Greenwaye, help us to portray these w wriby merchants 
aud their partoers as fit members of the class of wealthy, success- 
ful merchant-adventurers, or mercbant-priuces, of which Eiward 
Osborue, Thomas Gresham, and Kichard Whittiogton are 
world-known examples? They are voices. If we would 
know @ man, let us bear him speak; aud these have spozen 
to us in this oa. 








ATHLETIC EXERCISES, 


* Some of the newspapers not long siuce published a report 
of an amateur athletic meeting in New York, the first ia the 
‘Western Hemisphere, and noteworthy on that accouat, as 
well as for its general excellence. Iu Kngland such contects 
are now the ocearrence of every week in the year, and in 


ness in contemplation as well as in action; when our ener- 
gies will neither be suffered to lie dormant from inaction, nor to 
be wasted by misdirection; when our careers will be less the 
scene of bustle, effort, and struggle, and more those of placid 
contentment and calm reflection. Meauwhile, let us be 
content with our present lot, and remember to what we owe 
our now elevated condition. To the restless energy and 
aspiring temper of the Eaglish race on either side of the At- 
lantic may be traced a large proportion of the material wel- 
fare and the intellectual progress of mankind. Civilisation 
itself is one of those states of being which implies per- 
petual advance, consequent on perpetual endeavour. Non 
progredi est regredi. 

Perhaps the “even tenour of existence” is not, after all, the 
more excellent way. Activity is bette: than stagnation; 
the energetic pursuit of any object better than existence with- 
out energy. So let us leave tae English national character, 
“ from Caina to Pern,” to work out its own course according to 
the principles of its original organisation. If the pace be 
sometimes severe, let us remember that such is the price we 
pay for the liberty of motion and the results of progress. 

Accepting, then, the existing habits of the Anglo-Saxon 
race with their concomitant evile, we may still endeavour to 
mitigate them by the exercise of the body in the open air, and 
by altering the nature of the constant mental excitement 
which we have described as a peculiarity of the race. The 
sports of the ficld are admirably calculated for this pur- 
pose, but few young men can carry them on for more 
than a very short period; aad if they have nothing to fill 
up the bistus the good done in the autumn is all lost be- 
fore the end of the followiog winter, It iz this desideratum 
which is offered by athletics. They are at once bodily exer- 
cises and a stimulus to mental exertion, of a kind wholly dif- 
ferent trom the toils of business. 

It is supposed by many that athletics are intended to oc- 
cupy the atiention of the idle; but this isa mistake. They 
are especially calculated for tue busy aod overworked, who 
lead an indoor and artificisl existence through the necessities 
of their calling, and who try to correct by these physical exer- 
tiona the inevitable evils of the desk aad counting-house. The 
prairie hunter, the trapper, and the herdsman take their ath- 
letic3 in the'course of their daily work; but the clerk, the 
man of business, and the student, who ali work with head and 
pen under the hard conditions of confiued rooms, ill-venti- 
iated offices, gaslight, and city life in general, absolutely 
require some change which shall exercise the body and re- 
lieve the brain. All machines require oil for the smooth 
working of the different parts and for the avoidance of fric- 
tion, and notably the human machiae, if you desire to main- 
tain the mens sana in corpore sano. In these sports there is 
the escape from cousttsiat aod freedom, from monotony to 
excitement, from the calculations of the ledger to those 
on the high or long jump. his change is healthful and 


pleasure, We, on the contrary, being restless, striving, aud 
insatiable in business, transfer the same intensity into our 
amusements. Athletics sa’ this craving, and satisfy it 
with positive advantages of their own. They are excitivg, 
they are competitive, and so offer a safety valve for the An- 
glican type of national temperament. 





AUDUBON, THE NATURALIST. 


Audubon was born in Louisiana, but while still a child was 
taken to France, where he was educated, and had for his 
tutor in drawing no less a master than the greatest French 
artist of the day, David. He seems, however, to have devoted 
considerably less time to the severer part of his studies than 
to ornithologica! investigations, as he never lost an opportu- 
nity of getting away into the woods, and at an early age began 
to sketch the birds of France, of which he made no less than 
two hundred drawings. As he got older he was ur, to 
enter the army; but that being contrary to his incliuation, he 
was sent over to America to superintend bis father’s property. 
On arriving in Pennsylvania, he found to his disgust that the 
owner of the adjoining estate was an Englishman. bhor- 
ring the very name, he rejected all advances for a time; but 
one day, when following some grouse, he unexpectedly met 
with his neighbour, whom he found to be as gentlemanly in 
his demeanour as he was skilful in bandling the gun, and 
whose thoroughly broken dogs excited his utmost admira- 
tion, Community of tastes happily overrode national preju- 
dices, Audubon accepted an invitation to his neighbour's 
house, and Lucy Bakewell, the daughter, ‘became his tutor 
in English, his pupil in drawing, and ultimately his wife. 

Mr. William Bakewell, Lucy’s brother, who paid a visit to 
Audubon, gives the following description of the bachelor’s 
heme and person :— 

“ On entering his room, I was astonished and delighted to 

find that it was turned intoa museum. The walls were fes- 

tconed with all sorts of birds’ eggs, carefully blown out and 

strung on a thread. The chimneypiece was covered with 

stuffed squirrels, racoons, and opossums; and the shelves 
around were likewise crowded with specimens, among which 
were fishes, frogs, snakes, lizards, and other reptiles. ides 
these stuffed varieties, many paintings were arrayed upon the 
walls, chiefly of birds. He had great ekill in stuffing and 

preserving animals of all sorts. He had also a trick of train- 
ing dogs with great perfection, of which art his famous dog 
Zephyr was a wonderful example. He was an admirable 
markeman, an expert swimmer, a clever rider, possessed great 
activity, prodigious strength, and was notable for the eleg: 

of his figure and the beauty of his features, and he aided na- 
ture by a careful attendance to his dress. Besides other ac- 
complishments, he was musical, a good fencer, danced well, 
had some acquaiatance with | lemain tricks, worked in 
hair, and could plait willow baskets.” 

Audubon’s happy choice—for such it proved to be—of a 
domestic partner, was no precursor of success ia his business 
partnerships. His father-in-law thought it desirable for him 
to acquire a knowledge of mercantile affairs, and to New York 
he went accordingly ; but his genius lay not in commerce, and 
the result of his business transactions, extending over some 
years, and in different parts of the country, was that he made 
bad speculations on the one hand, and was cheated on the 
otber, His love of nature much surpassed his love of wealth, 
acd, while his drawings and knowledge ef birds iacreased, his 
means as rapidly diminished. 

At length 4 crisis arrived in Audubon’s affairs: a mill in 
which he had been induced to become a partner failed, “he 
handed over all he possessed, and left Hendersonville with his 
tick wife, his gun, his dog, and his drawings.” Not long be- 
fore, his father having died, 17,000 dollars had been consigned 
to a merchant on his behalf; but the merchant refused to pay 
over the money without further proof of his identity, and be- 
fore this could be obtained the man died insolvent, and Audu- 
bon never received a penny. ; 

For sume years Audubon wandered hither and thither, 
making a very precarious subsistence, as portrait painter, 
teacher of drawing, dancing master, and what not. Occa- 
sionally meeting with a little success, he would gather his 
family around him; then, reverses occurring, he would start 
off again alone, while his wife turned her talents to account 
and supported herself end children by teaching. At Cincin- 
nati he obtained the curatorship of the museum, and opened 
also a drawing school, between which he did well for a time; 
but when he had completed the stuffing of the collection of 
specimens his services were dispensed with, while his pupils 
in drawing became bis competitors in teaching, so that even- 
tually he had to move Onwards as before. During a couple 
of months bis diary was discontinued, for the very sufiicient 
reason that he had no money wherewith to buy paper; and 
he had on various occasions to resort to barter to supply his 
i diate wants—here nainting a shoemaker’s portrait in 








ay to the overwrought; it gives true pl , and 
does real good. f : 

We suppose tvat this is in part the explanation to be given 
of the spread of achlevies among the Eaglish and tbe English- 
dexended peoples. These are at once the inheritors of 
manly outdoor pastimes, and hard workers at indoor com- 
‘a-Teia! pursuits. Bat if we wish to inquire further why ath- 
letics seem to be limited to the Eoglish races, and why other 
people do not take kindly to thom, we suppose the answer 
wust be found in fuudamenal diderences of national charac- 
ter. And here we are at ouce 0a the cucfines of a very large 
subject, with very limited space before vs. But, without go- 
ig too deeply into waters wl ich it is difficult to fathom, there 
ts ao obvieus distinction in national character, which is de- 
veloped in nai mal amusements as well as in other parts of 
the patioual life, The extremes of thie character may be 
found in the Asiatic and the Anglican types—the one silent, 
diguitied, contented, and staguant; the other striving, pro- 
gressive, pushing, aud re:tless, The Cniuese mandarin thinks 
the English cricketers to be simply mad. Between these ex- 
tremes lic the stolid German, the phiegmatic Dutch » the 
unaspiring Norwegian, aud the French, lively and impuisive, 
for the most part easy and joyour, aud contented with the 
small amusemeats of the passing hour in the ca'é with eau 
sucréand Gomiaoes. At least such used to be their character, 
thougia political and sucial changes may bave diffused through 
the uchan population a certaio amount of restlessness which 
is rather feverish than en rg-tic. La marked opposition to 
these different shades of rational character there stand the 
Koglieb and the Americune, alike ambi ious, insatiable, and 
unresisting in all ta ic pursuils, whether eerious or re:reative. 
© Getting un” is the Ligh aim of all, and @ state of fierce com- 
petition the consequence. In this we all live and move and 
have our being ; and; in order to succeed, the devotion of the 
whole man to his work, while he is at work, is essential. 
Hence it comes tiat our existence is tvo much like that of 
slaves at the galley oar, Oar foreign friends, saing a compa- 
ratively torpid, passive, and unenterprising life al 








carry same 


exchange for coverings to his feet, there paying his steamboat 
fare by sketching the captain and wife. The result ofa 
twelvemonth’s work and wanderings he summarises thus :— 


“Since I left Cincinnati, Oct. 12, 1820, [have finished sixty- 
two drawings of birds and plants, three quadrupeds, two 
snakes, fifty portraits of all sorts, and have subsisted by wy 
humble talents, not having had a dollar when I started. — 
sent a draft to my wife, and began life in New Orleans with 
forty-two dollars, health, and much anxiety to pursue my plan 
of collecting all the birds of America.” 


In 1810, whilst Audubon was residing at Louisville, and still 
in easy circumstances, he was called on by Wilson, author of 
the “American Ornithology,” and ci-devant Paisley weaver. 
It is a pity that the meeting of these two celebrated natural- 
ists did not result in a permanent friendship; buteach showed | 
a littleness of spirit that is much to be regretted. The chief 
object of Wilson’s visit to Louisville was to obtain subscribers 
to his work, then in course of publication. Audubon was 
about to enter his name in the list, but his partner in 3 
telling him that his own drawings were far superior to those 
in the specimen book, and that his knowledge of birds and} 
their habits was at least as 
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28 THE ALBION. January 16 
When residing tucky, Audubon made the acquaint-| my ambition, industry, and perseverance long to enjoy. Not|indeed all the houses in Norway cluster rouad the 

ance of another eal, and a =t C4 phe ® subscriber, Lucy—no, not one!” goatee peas . oo a ~~ there - no sign Dor trace of a 

named Rafinesque, whom he met w D hi 0. e eize of the rivers, agaia, is a co source 

that looked like dried ove, Us which oa. = fact, of Pe yar eg tbe Biograpay of Birds” which = ee to the traveller in Norway. In a very short dis- 

pea pom Peep that he had collected. ~ ppearance |, brought out with Macgillivray as assistant, we can eay but a a their source they swell iuto a size a to 

and style of dress of this enthusiast were + - — super y> | little. it tostate that bis great work was a decided pn the steatest English rivers, and the causes of this exe 

and not so his behaviour, a8 witness the following success, although he suffereed considerable losses from de-|%°t immeditely recognised in the great rainfall of the die- 

po oes pin faulting subscribers. trict, the numerous tributaries, and the large area of drain- 
“ He requested to see fy 4 Cute, view wen ; — Much vanity and boasting may be forgiven to a man who | °8° 

I had introduced besides the ° 


had rankling in his memory such incident¢d as occurred 
between Audubon and the old Baron Rothschild. The bird- 
my assuring him thatit grew in the neighbourhood, — psiater and his son Victor had a letter of introduction to the 
insisted on going off instantly to see it. When! pointed it ona banker. They waited a few minutes in the private office. 
all command over his feelings, and behav: js | 8008 8 corpulent man came in with his face red from walk- 
like a maniac in ex ng his delight. He plucked the plants} ing and, hitching up his trousers, dropped his fat body into 
one after another, danced, hugged me ia bi: aims, and exult-| 4 comfortable chair. He took no notice of them, and sat 
ingly told me he had got, not merely a new species, but @ DEW | while they stood, hat in hand,and then Audubon, with a 
1... After s day’s pursuit of natural history studies, | step forward and a bow, delivered his credentials, ‘Is this 
fhe stranger was accommodated with a bed in an attic - a letter of introduction or a letter of business?” ‘I cannot 
We had all retired to rest; every person I imagined was iD) 11)” The banker read it. “This is only a letter of intro- 
deep slumber save myself, when of a sudden [ heard a great) duction, and I expect from its contents that you are the pub- 
uproar in the nat ’sroom. I got up, reached the place} jisher of some book or other, and need my subscription.” 
in a few moments, and opened the door; when, to my —— Swallowing his indignation at this arrogant style, Audubon 
ishment, I saw my — ruoning naked, holding the handle) sig “J should be honoured by your subscription.” “Sir, I 
ot my favourite violin, the body of which he bad battered ° never sign my name to any subscription list, but you may 
jeces against the wails ia attempting to kill the bats which |senq in your work, and I will pay for a copy of it. Gentle- 
had entered by the open window, probably attracted by the} men J am busy, and I wish you ‘Good morning.” A tew 
insects fi bo afterwards the first volume, half-bound, and all the pub- 
tiaued jumping and running round and round, until he W88) lished numbers were sent. Number after number was sent, 
fairly exhausted, when he me to procure one of the} ang aftereight or ten months the account was taken to Rothe- 
animals for him, as he felt conv’ they belonged toa 0") child by Mr. Havill, the engraver. ‘ What! a hundred D 
” 17 “ j)) | effect is as simple as it can be ; the valley, which is called the 
species. pounds for bircs!” exclaimed Rothschild. Why, sir, I will N a. at ueen a: the Bord ta which iter tes 
It seems an act of wonderful temerity on the part of Audu-| give you five pounds, and not a farthing more!” The book ee wiles, Aheen Gets tas aaa a _— both 
bon that, having by means of his wife's savings as a teacher, | Was sent back to the engraver’s shop, and afterwards sold to sides, range the black and precipito nt cliffs, everywhere inec- 
and a successful venture of bis own as dancing and fencing |® Savannah merchant with . a gum pa motier | castle, cod eomnetianes ob cheer than you could slmost drop a 
master, her a little sum of money, he should start for | heart. Legal proceedings would have been too costly. plummet from summit to base; their extreme height is per- 
} England i to bring out a work of so costly a character The* last years of Audubon were epent happily with his | ; 
that it wos be published in parts at two guiveas each, while| wife and his two sons and their children, under one roof. —_ at — wally d — = ae cue oe 
the price of a complete copy would be 180 guineas. The = Ho died in Jennery, 1061. ly of grass, upon them. The valley ends in what would be a 
is astounding to those unacquainted with the nature of the cul de sac were it not for a great bastion that stands out from 
work ; but a part, besides some descriptive letterpress, et the middle of it, up which the road is carried. There is not, 
tained five engravings, representing each — its Kew perhaps, in Europe another so weird place as Gudvangen—a 
dimensions, even to the eagle and the turkey. ee aif. Goethe said well, that the “bouadless earth” meant to| place so utterly severed, as far as appears at first sight, from 
were small, four or five were given, showing + . \ aan Homer something very different from that which it means to| the outer world ; so entirely devoid both of convenience of 
ferent altitudes, with the in plu oe a ae us. When we read the words, they glide from our lips as ajaccess and the customary ornaments of beautiful scenery. 
female, and the young at different ages; pme | — mere poetic phrase; but to him the earta was really some-| Yet the impression it produces is profuund. What is most 
fruite, and flowers among which they were foun = in sige | “Ding infinite, mysterious, coequal with the heavens, not to be | singular about it is that it lies on the high road from Christi- 
sects on which they were feeding, were true to 0 A measured or known by men. Nowadays, the earth seems to|ania to Bergen, it being necessary to take a boat from Leir- 
and, form and colour ; in short, tbe living ~~ stich | ® | most of us a very moderate affair, as far 4s magnitude is con-|dalsoren to Gudvangen, a row of ten hours in the finest 
and wilds were depicted, not those perche ot “i > ft cerned. That amiable writer, Mr. Helps, feels its insignifi-| weather; unless you van catch the steamer, which goes once 
bird-stuffer’sshop. Each of these plates oor te I. dred ba cance so keenly, that he cannot contain his wonder that any | a week, and takes four or five hours in the voyage. 
2in: and, as there were in all more = Our _ The ro. | one should care to be famous, when his fame must necessarily} Far more beautiful than the Noro fiord, and rivalling the 
the figures app two t number, *h¢ Pro-) be contined to such a speck im the universe. We take an| Lake of Lucerne itself in their varied splendour, are the great 
| duction of the work occupied upwards of a aed gays eight-inch globe in our hands, and think that, compared | fiords that stretch inland from Molde and Aalesund—the 
} Arriving in England in 1826, Audubon exbibi yee A with infinicy, there is not much odds between eight] Romsdal and Stor fiords. Of these the former is very well 
ings at Liverpool and Manchester, and be too Hi “ot inches and eight thousand miles. We turn it over, and pass| the latter very little, known to Norwegian tourists, It would 
Edioburgh, where he became quite a ow ; rs ‘ary | from one quarter to another—Europe, Asia, Africa, America, | be difficult to say which ie the finer, at least if the valley of 
affords much interesting information as to his doings Wilson. Australia, the different oceans, in succession. How many | Romsdal be taken in together with the fiord; otherwise the 
his acquaintance with Bir Walter Scott, —. wag | COURtties are there which, with an adequate expenditure of | decided preference would have to be given to the Bior fiord. 
Dr. »P eson, Sir William Jardine, tif money, we could not manage to see in half a year? How] They are both distinguished for the extraordinarily jagged 
many nobles and notables; his reception at vati i scientilc | many of which we could not in an hour or two gain a very|and peaked outline of the summits that overhang them—a 
and his election to the Royal Society ; his arrange-| toerabie notion by having recourse to the nearest library? — | feature that belongs to no other part of Norway south of the 
— pe the peeveeien of his work, and at length the issue Pavestaslen, wo pee who have thrown aside their bocks Arctic circle, except the wild ranges of the ey? and 
o! rospectus. of geography avd travel, who have even got to the end of | Hurungernefjeld, which stretch from the head of the Sogne 
From Edinburgh he proceeded to London, where he Rae lines of railway, and betaken themselves if their own feet, | fiord oe pmb culminating in Galdhopiggen and Skag- 
sented a letter of introduction to Sir Coenen Semen. ood.” or to some other conveyance of not extravagant speed, it does | tolstind, form the bighest elevations in the whole country. 
portrait painter subsequently proved a “friend ia need,” | sometimes occur that the earth is, after all, of rather a decent| The Romsdal mountains are probably loftier than those of 
jor he called one morning on Audubon, examined bis ——_, size. But the effect differs very greatly according to the|the Stor fiord, but these latter are the sharper and more 
inquired as to the price of some of them, and in a couple pe country in which a man’s journey lies. For instance, the | aiguille-like. This, it should be observed, applies only to the 
hours returned with purchasers, much to the _——ees Swiss tourist is likely rather to underrate the earth’s magni-| western arm of the Stor flord, which runs past Scebo, and to 
his brother artist, whose description of the interview winds|tuge Perched on the top of the J angfrau or Monte Rosa, or| the smaller reach that lies immediately to the east of it ;the 
up as follows: even On the Faulhorn or the Schilthorn, and really from these | long eastern arm, that ends in Hellesylt, is overhung by less 
“ Without the sale of those pictures I was a bankrupt before | elevations seeing a not quite inappreciable portion of the sur-| remarkable summits. The Sc:bo branch has some very fine 
my work was scarcely begun, and in two days more I should | face of the globe, he is inclined to think that he sees even | glaciers and snowy domes. The st from Aal runs 
have seen all my hopes of the publication blasted, for Mr.| more than he does; and moreover he in some degree uncon- | only to Hellesylt, passing by the entrance to the western arm 
Havill (the engraver) had already called to say that on Satur- | sciously attributes to himself the commanding altitude of his} of the fiord; nor is this Hellesylt_ branch, even it inferior to 
day I must pay him sixty pounds. I then was not only not|standing-ground. And though Swi'zerland does often im-| the other, at all to be decried. The mountains come down 
worth 8 penny, but had actually borrowed five pounds a few | press upon a man the feeling of his own diminutivenese, yet it} sheer into the water, yet are green and well-wooded, the 
Aays before to purchese materials for my pictures. But these | is his diminutiveness as pared with the in masses | birches and pines clinging to the ledges even of the steepest 
pictures which Sir Thomas sold for me enabled me to pay|around him, while he does not at all appreciate how emall precipices, and in every long receding glen and on the tops 
my borrowed money, and to appear full-handed when Mr.| these mountain masses themselves are when compared with | of the cliffs are farmhouses and chalets that remind one of 
Havill called. Thus I passed the Switz-rland. Most refreshing is it to the eye of the traveller 


Rabicon the entire world. Oo the other hand, a large plain, or the 
“ At that time I painted all day, and sold my work during | ocean, irom its sameness of aspect and want of salient points, | who bas been wiuding through the stern barren islands of the 
the dusky hours of eveniog, as I walked through the Strand | always app ia the llection much smaller than it really | iron-bound coast. 
and other streets where the Jews reigned; popping in and | is; so that neither from these is avy one likely to be impress 
: out of Jew shops or any others, and never refusing the offers | ed with a strong idea of the extent of our globe. 
4 made me 5 the pictures I carried quite fresh from the easel.} But any man who really wished to gain something of the 


surprising as this may seem it is, nevertheless,| Homeric feeling of the gaian apeiresien we would send to 
true, one of the curious events of my most extraordin 


' 
it ary |such a country as Norway—a country in which the features 
life. Let me add here, that I scold seven copies of the ‘En-|are large enough to reduce the spectator to iusignificance, 
trapped Otter’ ia London, Manchester, and Liverpool, becides | and yet not so large but that they give a bint of unknown 
one presented to my friend Mr. Richard Rathbone. In tracts d, greater than themselves; a country where the 
pew = rng also, I sold from seven to ten copies, merely | forest and desolate snow-field in their vast ranges hem in the 
by chan, the course of my rambles; and strange wes 
+ that 3 


-~ a ae A ne better wey of conteasting Norway beede 
wings, he denied its authenticity ; erlan an by taking in each one of the most charac! 

— plant among my drawings, scenes. And as in Switzerland there is perhaps no more ty- 
pical district than the Lake of Lucerne, and in particular the 
Bay of Uri,so in Norway that brancn of the Sogne fiord 
which ends at Gudvangep, and the valley above it, may be 
taken as one of those scenes which most strike the traveller 
as unique and to be remembered. And of these two, there 
can be no question that for beauty, for picturesqueness, and 
even for a pure and tranquil sublimity, the Bay of Uri is im 
measurably the superior. The outline of the mountaine, the 
luxuriance of the woods, the snows, the green upland valleys 
with their villages, are all features that have no a 
at Gudvangen. But there is no terror in the Bay of Uri. 
Even if you did not know of the excellent road and comforta- 
ble hotels on its shores, the natural features of the lake have 
too much beauty for any fear to mingle with the impression 
received. Gudvangen, on the other hand, is one of the few 
places that strike the mind, even of a traveller who has seen 
much of mountain scenery, with a feeling akin to horror—a 
teeliag so generally experienced by the unaccustomed tourists 
ot the last century, so rarely by those of the present day. The 





around his candle. I stood amazed, but he con- 











SCENES IN NORWAY. 


























Not many Norwegian tourists traverse the long road from 
Hellesylt to Bergen, yet few roads exhibit a greater variety 
of beauty. The Bredheim Vand, for instance, is a lake that 
may well compare with the famous Konigsee of the Bavarian 
Alps, and is not at all ioferior to it. In parte, again, as at 
Forde and Eidevig, there is a really luxuriant vegetation. 
The Langfjeld and Justedal mountains, on the summits of 
which are the largest srowfields of Europe, ekirt the left of 
this road fora long distance. We have not penetrated into 
them, but to all pmnaes it must be extremely well worth 
while to do so. It is curious that neither Mr, Forester nor 
Professor Forbes came into these parts, nor even into Roms- 
dal. Professor Forbes, however, examined the Justedal 
mountains from the other side. 

The great detect of Norway lies in the general (though not 
invariable) want of boldness and picturesqueness in its higher 
summits, and also, of course, as compared with Switzerland, 
in their lesser elevation. ‘The want of plain country, too, 
must be reckoned a fault, for it results from this that the 
panoramic views, so frequent in the Alps, are rare, and when 
they occur are deficient in character. An extensive yiew 
must be poor unless the height of the mountains is shown by 
contrast. The most celebrated broad view in Norway is that 
called the King’s View, on the Tyri fiord, near © ; 
but here the high mountains are very distant, and though 
— bold = om ’ we it to the view trom the Rigi 
the comparison is absurd. It is even very decidedly inferior 
to the view from Snowdon or Scawiell, sf ’ 

It is the valley and fiord sceaery that is so remarkable in 
Norway, aud here it scarcely yicids at all even to the Alpe. 
We have not yet mentioned the waterfalls, which are con- 
fessedly the finest in Europe. There is, however, on.2 excel- 
lent rule that we have long adopted in discovering the height 
of any waterfall—a rule both of extreme timplicity and, as far 
as our experience goes, of great accuracy. It is this: take 
the height of the waterfall as stated by ; me. , divide it by 
two, and you will have the real height. If you use any other 
another hill, from which there is a wide view over the| guidebook than that of Murray (and perhaps also Black you 

and the glens thet rup into it. The|are pretty safe in dividing the nom height by four. tone. 
colouring is sombre, but not poor; the whole area below, the on ore be pane Age ay farther reduction. According 
to the current number of the Cornhill, the Ostudfoss, reckoned 

to be seven hundred feet high, has to 


be hatity gy down to 
cava dl candgpestion. Bat even the Vc an 


traveller, sometimes showing their skirts, sometimes altogether 
when, in after years and better times, I called on the unseen, never to be comprehended at one glance, yet, just be- 
ferent owners to whom I had sold the copies I never found a| cause 


; they cannot be so comprehended, impressing the imagi- 
one in their hands. And I recollect that once, through | nation more vividly with the sense of an unknown myster- 


when I calied at ashop where I had sold acopy|iousness. Of all the differences between Norway and the 
of a picture the dealer bought the duplicate at the same price | Alps (and two mountainous countries could hardly be more 
\he had = for the first! What has become of all those | unlike) this is perhaps the greatest. In Switzerland there is 
great sublimity, but very little mystery ; on the contrary, the 

interest of the country is much i d by the of 
definite historic associations connected with every part of it, 
—, oe = — do how otis — wen J i. 
‘ 4 & country it is, exclude the feeling of the unknown. The 
he og -gol Lae a. aos wat act, Se ancient castles and quaint mediaval towns; the memory of 
his journey would have been fruitless in . At the great generals who have carried their armies over the rocky 
Of the first fortnight, when his sole subscriber in France | 824 Hee dangerous passes, and thus formed turning-points in 
j the Prince d’Essling, he wrote to Lis wife thus : the world’s history, trom the time of Hannibal to that of Na- 
” poleon ; the thought of Tell on the Lake of Uri, and of Byron 

This day I have attended the Royal Academy of Sciences, | and Rousseau by that of Geneva—all these things remind us 
had my — examined by about one hundred persons. | that man here has not unsuccessfully contended with nature ; 
very fine!’ issued from many mouths; but they said | they diminish somewhat that feeling of awe which comes up- 

* What a work! whataprice! whocan pay it? I re-|on us when we stand consciously in the presence of a superior 
that I had thirty eubscribers at Manchester, and| power. Bat in Norway nature has it all her own way. Take, 
, and seemed surprised; but ac-|for » the first stage from Dombaas on the way to 

that England, the little island of England, alone| Molde. There is nothing here that would be called first-rate 
yao r Audubon. Some went so far as to|in the way of scenery, and a traveller who had come op from 
four months ago I should not have | the magnificent valley of Romsdal might even think it dull. 

the Prince d’Essling for asubscriber. Poor France! |The road from Dombuas descends a steep hill through a pine- 


aad the wishes of the learned | wood, crosses a roaring rocky stream at the bottom, and then 





From London Audubon went to Paris, and was most kindly 
‘ by Baron Cuvier and other celebrated men, but did 
to increase his subscriptions, as at the end of seven 
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. books say, in a light and airy manner(we quote from memory) 
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Norwegian fall, which we had always fondly hoped to be | 
a real nine hundred feet of sheer descent, has now, alas! 
according to the stern decision of Ordnance surveyors, to be 


brought down below five hundred feet, how much below is 
not stated. It is the same in all countries. The Krimm! 






example, are to have their life interests secured. There are | tain ecclesiastical appointments ; or it must organize a body with 
many ways of securing these life interests, Incumbents may be 








Fall in the Tyrol is roundly reckoned at two th d feet; 
this fall is in four parts, of which the upper part is again 
roundly reckoned by Murray at a thousand feet sheer. It 
sounds well no doubt. We have visited this fall twice; the 
second time with a friend who was well acquainted with all 
the Swiss waterfalls, aud over whom we consequently felt a 
certain sense of superiority, for no Swiss wateriall pretends 
to be asheer thousand feet, But our friend’s perceptions 
were unsophisticated, his judgment Rouadamanthine: be in- 
sisted that the united four falls did not exceed a thousand 
feet. “ Yes,” we replied with some shame(for we had boasted 
of the Krimm! fall), “ or call it twelve hundred ; fifteen hun- 
dred it may even ve.” But we felt at the time that he was 
right. The Staubbacb, that beautiful “ pillar of light,” which 
some people affect to contemo, is a very honest fall; it is, we 
believe, a genuine nine bundred feet. The Kielfoss at Gad- 
vangen is reckoned at two thousand: we should like to see 
the man who, while looking at it, can honestly eay that he 
tbioks it bigher than the Staubbacb. There is a nameless 
fall in Romadal, at the top of one of the cliffs, that appeared 
to us at least as high as the Kielfuss. But we were mistaken 
when we just now called the estimate of the Oatudfoes the 
né plus ultra of exaggeration. There is a waterfall in Derby- 
shire called. Kinder Downfall, a picturesque leap ot a moun- 
tain stream, some sixty feet into a rocky ravine, among & 
chaos of huge boulders, the ravine coutinuing to slope down 
wards very steeply after the fall. Of this, one of the guide- 


—“ The fa'l is considerable; the Kinder leaps from ledge to 
ledge for five handred feet into the valley; when fall, its 
breadth is about a quarter of a mile!” That would indeed 
bea Niagara. But itis distressing to see really pretty scenery 
put to shame in this way. 

We have wandered from gs Let us conclude by 
saying a good word for the people. There is no more kindly 
nation anywhere. If their primitive modes of —_ and the 
seclusion in which they are necessarily kept for balf the year, 
have prevented their reaching a very high degree of iatel- 
lectual developmeni, they are, at all events, extremely eager 
to learn; and an Euglishman or American wil), in many out 
of-the-way inor, wiu their gratituuc by leaving them an Eng- 
lish book to read. From our own experience we should 
consider them the most sincerely religivus naiion on the 
Continent; certainly the most impressive service we ever 
beard was in one of the Bergen churches. It is true that an 
Englishman might have been a little startled by the amount 
of expectoration indulged in by the congregation ; between 
the intervals of the sermon the sound was like that of the 
1 raindrops at the beginoing of a thunder-shower. But 
their attention was breathless, their energy in singing mar- 
vellous, and the faces of the men were, for a devout and ugly 
earnestness, like those in the pictures of Albert Durer. It is 
oo a Sunday that the costumes of the peasautry are best seen, 
aod very pretly they are, especially those of the women. 
Bonnets and hats are unknown among them; ascarf or hand- 
kercbief, sometimes white, more frequently coloured, is wound 
round their heads and falls down their backs; the maidens 
wear ared snood. The greatest amount of ornament and of 
colour is en their breasts; here they wear silver clasps or 
brooches of curious, and sometimes very old, workmansbip. 
These are to be bought plentifully in the shops of Christiania 
and Bergen,and no tourist returns without some of them, 
The belts of the men are at times of silver, and very re- 
markable. From these belts hang daggers, a dangerous custom 
it might seem, but the people are not hot-blooded. In many 
valleys the men wear a singular, weird-lookiog red cap, loose 
and long. Now that the costumes of the Tyrol are going out 
of fashion, Norway is distinctly the country of picturesque 
dress, if indeed it was not always on a level with the Tyrol 
in this respect. 


—__>—___— 


THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION. 


The task of preparing a measure to disendow and dis- 
establish the Irish Cuurch is now ia the hands of a Ministry 
formed expressly to frame and, if possible, to carry the measure, 
The time is, therefure, now Come when the Irish Church will be 
the first topic in the miad of every one, and when the practical 
difficulties which disestablishment and disendowment carry with 
them must be carefully cousidered. There is no denying that 
these difficulties are very serious; but it is not to be supposed 
that they are d ficulties which will baffle tne nation, or the 
statesmen who guide it. In great and complicated subjects 
like the remodeiling of a Church, everything depends on the 
point of departure irom which those who enter on the discus- 
sion set out. If it were an open question whether it would or 
would not be prudent and wise to disendow and diseztablish the 
lrieh Church, the practical difficulties invo'ved might easily in- 
spire a fatal hesitation, But this is not at all the basis on 
which the Ministry and the nation will work. It has been set- 
tled that the Irish Church shall be dealt with so as to strip it of 
the odious character of a symbol of Protestant ascendency. In 
the expressive language of Americans, the Irish State Charch 
bas got to go. This makes thiugs comparatively easy. There 
are many ways of disendowing tve Irish Church, but one of these 
many ways must be choren. There are many ways of 
disestablishing it, but one of these many ways also 
must be chosen, ‘The Ministry has got to do nothing 
more than to show that no way is better than their way. lt 
may not be a perfect way ; it may create future troubles; it may 
give rise to disappointments, heartburnings, and jealousies. But 
it will be enough to show that the evils attending any other 
mode of dealing with the matter threaten to be greater. What 
is wanved, therelore, is that all the possible modes of disendow- 
~~ disestablishing the Irish Church which can be conceived 
to be at all ticable and defensible should be brought clearly 
before Parliament and the nation, and that then the course 
offe most advantages or fewest disadvantages should be pro- 
~~ y the Ministry. Previous discussion will show the 

mits within which the Cabinet must make its choice, and on 
reflection it will be found that there are really not many courses 
open. Obviously, there will be many troublesome and intricate 
details to be settled after the main principles on which dises- 
tablishment and disendowment are to be worked out have been 
settled. But we need not trouble ourselves with them for the 
present. It ie the part of Goveroment ofhoials, of Parliament- 
ary draughtsmen, and of persons having an intimate knowledge 
of the pecuniary position of the liish clergy, to show how de- 
tails are to be handled after the maia principles on which they 
are to base their labours have been laid down for them, The 
business of the moment is to consider what are the alternatives 
between which the Cabinet will have to choose in framing the 

scheme of its measure, for to know distinctly what there 
that may be chosen is the best possible way of settling what 































































tions, according to population ; but this is quite impossible, and 
80 it is of no use discussing i*. The present Ministry has come 
into office on the understanding that this shal] not be the pro- 
posal it will make. If this is not done, there are, as usual, three 
courses open to the Ministry, They may apply the funds to 
a semi-religious purpose; or they may apply them to a secular 
noe ong or they may apply them to no purpose at all, and 
le: 









































d in their benefices, or may have an anouity from the 
State of equivalent value, or a sum down in cash equal to the 
value of the annuity. It will be a matter for future discussion 
which plan will be the best. In the same way the churches, 
schools, and glebebouses now held by the Irish Church are, it is 
supposed, to continue to belong to it. It will be quite worth 
Giscutsiog in due time who is to be understood to own these 
pices of property, and who, if any one, shal! have power to 
sell, repair, enlarge, or do away witb them, or any of them. It 
will be quite worth discussing what eball be done with private 
advowsous ; whether the system of patronage shall continue, or 
whether the State shall buy the rights of the ownera at a fair 
valuation. All these are points of great interest and some diffi- 
culty, but they present questions of an interest and importance 
quite subsidiary to that which attaches to the great question, 
What is to be done with the money taken away from the 
Church ? or, in other words, to whom are the tithes to go? The 
best thing would be to give them to the religious denomina- 


must either name a Commission, or must settle how Commis- 
sion shall be named, whieh shall decide how the affairs of the 
Irish Church are for the future to be regulated, There is only 
one more thing which Parliament may fcel iteelf called on to de- 
cide. Is the choice of the Irish Church, speaking throu h this 
Commission, to be quite free? Supposing the Irish Church 
wishes to remain exactly as it is, so far as the appointment of 
Bishops by the Crown goes, which is by no means an improbable 
thing, is the Crown to be allowed to accede to the wieh of the 
Church? This is not a very great matter, but it is one to which 
many persons who wish to retain a supervision over the Church 
through the State, as representing the laity, will attach consi- 
derable importance ; and it is obviously for Parliament to de- 
cide whether a voluntary sect, having a wish that ite ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors should be appointed by the First Lord of the 
Treasury for the time being, are asking something which the 
ro from considerations of general convenienve, must 
ecline. 


caciniainaiiibiipaiiias 
BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES. 


The following is a list of members of the Jast Parliament at 
the time of its dissolution who bave been unsuccessful can- 
didates, or did not solicit re-election :— 





















ave them in the bands of the landlords, The temi-reli-| Sir A Agnew Mr Goddard Sir C Mordaunt 
gious purposes to which they can apply them are only two—| Lord Amberley Mr Goldsmid Mr More 
that is, the promotion of education, or the relief of the poor. | Lord Andover Mr Goodson Mr G Morris 
Nor are the secular purposes to which they could apply them Pay Anson Mr Gorst hd — 
much more numerous, for they must be purposes benefitting all be ey = _. Bir 3 Nesld 
Irishmen, of all creeds, and they must be purposes that would| 9) (Mr Baggallay] Mr Grenfell r Osborne 
be popular in Ireland, and yet net open the door to transparent | Mr bagnall Mr D Griffith Sir H Owen 
and audacious jobbery. It would be very rash to say that there | Mr C Bailey Mr 8 Gurney Colonel Packe 
are no Olher purposes answering to this description, but we may | Mr H J Baillie Lord C J Hamilton Mr Padmore 
say that there are scarcely any purposes answering to it eo ob-| Mr H B Baring Mr Hankey Mr T Paget 
vious as the two purposes of purchasing or aiding in the pur- | Mr e8 Marquis of Harting- Mr P 
chase of the Irish railways, and of form:ng a fund to aid by ot —— << ti ~ oe 
loans intendiog purchasers of land. The distinction between nh ee — i en General Peel 
semi-religious and secular purposes is one that will not perhaps] mr Beresford 8irRB Sereey Mr D Pennant 
bear much examiaation. We can but do what seems to us best | Mr Bernard Sir R J Harvey Lord H Percy 
with the gocd things of the earth; and if Ireland would be more | Colonel Biddulph Lord W Hay Mr Powell 
benefited by the purchase of the railways than by more schools | Mr Bowen Captain Hayter Sir J Power 
or lighter poor rates, it is difficult to suppose that any epecial Sir G Bowyer Sir W Heathcote Mr Pritchard 
blessing would attind our doing what we thought only second | Sit W Brett Mr Heneage Lord Proby 
best for her. But, undoubtedly, there is a feeling in favour of -_ “—_ rn = om of Pugh 
giviog Church money to what tradition has pronounced to be Ap toe on Colonel Hogg Mr Rameay 
temi-religious purposes, and if it is possible to apply the money | Mr Brown Mr Holden Sir H Rawlinson 
wisely in a direction of this kind, the Ministry will naturally | Lord J Browne Mr Holland Mr Rearden 
consult this feeling, and move in the path it ind cates. Here| Mr Cumming Bruce Sir A Hood Mr ton 
again, however, there is not much room forchoice. If the money bd Ly FS ame = en > = —~ 
ina : . : , . | Sir ulke otham r 
weet etcation, it mast be given o promote einer thede-/3irGe Bauer Lard E'Howsrd ‘Mr Roberton 

oo Sir T Buxton Mr Hubbard Mr A Roebuek 
Irelaod as the National system, or @ purely secular system. To MrCapper Mr Huddleston Baron L Rothschild 
give it to one of either of the two latter systems would be to give| wr g i. Mr Ingham Sir C Russell 
it in a way altogether distateful to the Irish, and would be only| (Gol H Cartwright | Mr Innes Mr Sanford 
a triumph of Protestant usceudency; unless, indeed, England | Lord E Cavendish Mr W Jackson Mr Schreiber 
hereelf was willing to adopt a mixed or a secular system, and | Mr Cheetham Sir J Jervoise Mr Severne 
then the system establisbed ia Ireland would be the same as that} Lord A P Clinton Captain Jolliffe Mr A Seymour 
established here, aud so there would be no mark of English .or| Lord E Clinton TheAttorney-Gener- Mr H D Seymour 
Protestant ascendency. To apply the money to denomioational | Mt Cobbold an [8ir Lu. arslake] Mr Shafto iit 
education would be to place it in the hands of the priests, and = —* Mr — » Mr J Smith 
would awaken the same opposition here as a proposal to ute it} wr Colyile Mr Kelk od Mr J A Smith 
in paying them directly, without carrying with it the same ad-| Co} Cooper Mr Kendall Mr Smollett 
vantages, Or, again, the money might be used for the relief of | Mr W Cox Mr R Kennard Colonel Somerset 
the poor. It might form a fund for either lersening poor-rates | Lord Cremorne Mr Kennedy Mr B Stanhope 
generally, or for supplementing and easing poor-rates in spe.| Earl of Dalkeith Mr J K King Mr Stock 
cially distressed districts, But there is this difficulty in the pro. | Mr Davey Mr J G King Col W Stuart 
posal, Kither the money of the Irish Church would be used to| Sit E Dering ons a bap pimw 
give more relief to the poor than was strictly necessary, and so = jn na “ r ry veg Mr H Burtees 
would encourage pauper sm, aud do more harm to Ireland than Mr ype Mr Lamont Mr M Thompson 
if it were thrown into the sea, or the owners of property would| admiral Duncombe Mr Lanyon Mr G A Thompson 
be proportionately relieved from poor-rates, and it would prac-| Mr Dundas Mr Lascelles Sir J Thorold 
tically form @ contribution to their yearly incomes. Thus, to} Mr Dunlop Mr Lawson Mr Tomline 
give the money o! the Irish Church to the poor in such a way as | General Dunne Mr Leader Mr R Torrens 
not to do harm comes very nearly to the same thing as the third | Mr Dutton ba bp are nal no aaa 
method of dealing with ii, by which it would simply cease to be | Mr Earle ' 4 — = ~~ 
paid, and the owners of property would openly and avowedly a 5 mo 8 r Long Mr Vernon 
take it. But although it would practically come to the same | j ora Eliot Sir J M'Kenna Admiral Walcott 
thing in a mere pecuuiary point of view, it might not come at| mr Evans Mr Mackinnon Mr W Leslie 
all to the same thing so far as the Irish Church of the future | Mr Ewart Capt Mackinnon Mr Walker 
was concerned. Seven-eignths of the land is said to belong to | Colonel H Fane Lord Mabon Mr Walrond 
Protestant owners, and if a distiact sum were directly placed | Colonel J Fane Mr Mainwaring Mr Waring 
in the hands of a Protestant owner, which he was previously | Sir J Fergusson = hee oribanks a ad 
obliged legally to use iu keeping up the nearest church of his own on — Mr Marshall Sir E Watkin 
P ion, the obligation to pay this sum hereafter, when the le-| i" poster Bir J Matheson Bir T Western 
gal obligation ceased, would come home much more strongly to} wr Freshfield Sir W 8-Maxwell Colonel Williams 
hie conscience than if he only found the amount of his poor-rates | yr h Earl Mayo Ww 
lessened and more available money in his pocket. Other plans| Mr 8 Gaselee Mr Mill Mr Woodd 
may be better for Ireland, and it is Ireland that ought to be| Mr Gaskell Mr Miller Mr Wyld 
primarily considered ; but for the Irish Church no plan would | Mr Getty Mr = _— = wea 
be so advantageous as simply to enact that after a certain date | Mr for: Gibson 7 ome ue ve 
payments on account of tithes ould eens. . Mr @ C Glyn : Mr R Young 
isestablishment also bas ite difficulties, and in some respects 

they are greater than those which attend disendowment. It is ANALYSIS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
sometimes asked why there should be any trouble about it, and Lib. Cons. 
why the Irish Church should not be left to manage its own England and Wales, boroughs............. 212 95 
affairs exactly as any other voluntary religious body is left. Scotland, boroughs............ ° - 0 
The answer is that the Irish Church is an existing institution relan bereng eg etnannnn - B P 
ruled in @ particular way, bound by law to hold particular doc- England and _ counties....... seve 4 7 
trinee, and holding its property under specified conditions. a seeeeee eeeeeseeeeeeecese = < 
Parliament pro to change all this, It is going to do away re! . wesc eeee cece cccecsceceece _e - 
with that connexion with the State which runs through the 886 272 
whole of the existing en persone of ~— a, f hee Liberal mojority......... —— 
Irish Bishops are no longer to be appointed by the Crown, they ee osed we 
must be ~ at ted by bod y. Tt Parliament declines to de- This majority is com os Slews Cons. 
cide this, it must decide by whom the question how they saall 


be appointed shall be decided. All the property of the Irish 
Chareh is not going to be taken away. Glebe-houses, churches, 
schools, possibly tracts of land, may still belong to it. To whom 








these individuals, or it must authorize some other persons to ‘upon by the two 


% 
shall this property be confided, and on what trusts? Parlia- 
ment must either decide this, or it must create a body authorized 
to decide it. But to - he toe on Aeon: v4 it sae 4 
virtually be to accept the rospo ty of the decision. There 
is-no escape from this. However anxious Parliament may be to Deduct Cons. majority in English counties 75 
leave aioe to the Irish Church and let it settle its own Total Liberal fmajority.....-+-+.-- 114 
questions for itself, it mest prescribe who shall be entitled to 
say what it wishes, If an Act were passed merely stating that AN INSIDIOUS ANNEXATION PROJECT. 
the remaining property of the Irish Chuch should be held upon 3 - 
such trusts as hat Church sbould determine, the Act would be a| Zo the Editor of the Albion. 
‘ect dead letier. No Court could say what trusts were to| Smm:--Permit Sey ey on rg oe 

enforced. The Irish Church is an abstraction in the eyes of |Greeley’s project of an American Zoll Mr. Greeley 
the law. Some ular individuals duly authorized muaststate the Canadian Government shall adopt the 
what the de! of the Irish Ch: end thie con only | Asserionn- Teri eet, pethens, 0° % now Seat wait 
be arrived at in one of two ways. Either t mast name | would be too absurd—but @ tariff as shall be agreed 


The difficulty of disendowment lies in the appropriation‘of the|name them. It must, in fact, appoint a Commission to act 
fands that are to be taken from the Irish Church. Everything | either independently or with the concurrence of certain other 
else is a matter of detail. The present holders of benefices, for | persons whom the law can ascertain, such as the holders of cer- 


definite electoral rights, to name such a Commission. All dis- 
cussion sbout disestablishment will end in thie, Parliament 
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kind would be utterly subversive of 
Gadi natin woul can bt ¢ sae toe 
even 
a tariff ay which would be mutually benefi- 


movement, 
Siates, as it must be to every Canadian 
So tee poenpeaing of his country. Our policy is to do sway 
with Custom-Houses at the earliest possible moment. “ Free 
trade with all the world” is our motto. The po of the 
American is to inflict such a tariff on Canadian 
imports as shall effectual! exclude them from the American 
market. Oar policy is the reverse ot this. An adoption of 
the high tariff s would lead to the perpetration of the 
same crimes in Moutreal and Toronto, for which New York 
and other large cities of the United States are notorious— 
revenue’ frauds, wholesale corruption, and perjury; and all 
the advan gained would be the disuse of a few Custom- 
Houses on the frontier. If any offer is officially made, look- 
inz toan American Zollverein, let us hope that the Canadian 
Government will politely decline it. W. V.A. 
New York. 


Drep.~— Connwauis.—In this ci'y, on Friday morning, the 
15:h inst., after.a long illness, deeply regretted, ANNiz Louise, 
the beloved wife of Kinahan Cornwallis, and daughter of 
Samuel T. Tisdale, Esq. 
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NEW YORE, 


Summary of Foreign News. 

The interest attaching to the Eastern Question centers at pre- 
sent in the Conference now being held in Paris, end which 
finally met on the 9th inst., the first session lasting seven 
hours. All the great Powers appear to have participated in 
its deliberations with the exception of Greece, whose repre- 
sentative, M. Rizos Rangabe, the Grecian ambassador at Paris, 
was excluded. The ambassador protested and asked 
for instructions from his government, but at neither of 
the sessions held since, on Tuesday and on Thursday, 
was he allowed to participate. The precedent on 
which the Conference is understood to act in the 
matter, is that of the Congress of 1856, when 
Greece assented to the propriety of her exclusion though the 
Sublime Porte was then represented. The London and Paris 
Press almost unanimously condemn the action of Greece in 
insisting on the right of representation, and urge the continu- 
ance of the Conference. No account of what transpired at 
the three sessions of the Conference has yet been made public, 
save that it had been agreed that the Powers represented 
should not, by reason of their participation, be held bound to 
enforce the conclusions arrived at. Both the Greek and 
Turkish governments have prepared circulars addressed 
to the other Powers vindicating their respective action re- 
garding the questions at issue. The reports of the capture by 
the Turkish forces of the members of the Cretan insurrection- 
ary Government, are confirmed. Four of the Cretan officials 
were killed, and the rest were taken prisoners. The books 
and documents of the Government fell into the hands of the 
Turks, The Sublime Porte had dispatched Sadik Pasha to 
Paris as a special agent to raise a loan for war purposes. 

From England we have not a line of political intelligence. 
Tae Great Zastern bad commenced to take on board the sub- 
marine cable of the French Atlantic Telegraph line, and it 
‘was expected that she would sail in June next to lay the cable 
from Brest to the American coast. 

The news from Spain is not of peculiar interest. No new 
revolutionary developments are to be recorded, although we 
have to note certain indications of the current of political 
opinion. One of these was manifested at a banquet given at 
Seville, on the 9th inst., at which the municipal officials and 
other distinguished guests were present. During the enter- 
tainment a telczram was sent to Espartero expressing the de- 
sire of the guests to gee him at the “head of the State, what 
ever the decision of the Cortes might be relative to the future 
form of the government.” On the other hand, we learn from 
Florence that the governments of France and Italy, Senor 
Olozaga, the Spanish Minister at Paris, and at least one mem 
ber of the Spanish Provisional Government, advocate the 
claims of Prince Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, to the Spanish 
throne. A curious story comes from Madrid to the effect that 
one of the late Emperor Maximilian’s Mexican Generals is 
now in that city, secretly engaging Spanish scientific men and 
military officers in a movement to place the Count Girgenti 
oa the throne of Mexico. It is asserted that Marshal Prim 
grants officers, ‘‘ who desire to embark on the expedition, un- 
limited leave of absence!” It is also added that the Emperor 
Napoleon favours the project. As regards Caba, the Spanish 
authorities are said to be in receipt of offers of men and 
money from all parts of Spain to be used in putting down the 
ineurrection in that island. Another dispatch states that four 
thousand soldiers had volunteered for the same purpose. 
The government received a dispatch from Captain-General 
Dulce, on the 13:h inst., asking for reinforcements and ex- 
pressing the opinion that he would be able to suppress the 

insurrection if 4,000 additional troops were placed at his dis- 
posal. The Madrid journals adyocate the sending of 10,000 
more troops to the Island. 

The most important news from Cuba concerns the new 
Captain-General Dulce, who seems determined that the want 
of a liberal and conciliatory polioy on the part of the govern- 
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ment shall not stand in the way of a restoration of order. 
Proclamations have been issued abolishing courts-martial for 
the trial of civil cases, giving full liberty to the Press to dis- 
cuss, without the intervention of the censorship, all questions 
save those relating to slavery and the dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic religion ; releasing all political prisoners ; terminating 
all trials for political offences then in progress, aad holding 
out unconditional pardon to all insurgents who lay down 
their arms within forty days from the date of the proclama- 
tion, From the theatre of hostilities the reports were, as us 
ual, conflicting and unsatisfactory. If, however, official 
advices are to be believed, the insurrection is being daily 
reduced to narrower limite. The insurgents, as a Jast desper- 
ate meacure, had proclaimed the liberty of all slaves within 
the districts occupied by them. A commission of influential 
citizens of Havana, native Cubans, and prominent members 
of the Liberal party, bad gone to Bayamo, the centre of the 
insurrection, to hold a conference with the revolutionary 
leaders with a view to arranging a compromise. It was re 
ported that the Commission was fully empowered to concede 
pardon and political rights and liberties on the basis that the 
Island of Cubs shall continue under the Spavish flag. 

The Budget of the French Minister of Finance has been 
made public. It shows a reduction of two million francs in 
the floating debt during the past year. The estimates for the 
fiscal year of 1870 promise an excess of eighty-six miilion 
francs in receipts over expenditures, which surplus is to be 
devoted to reducing the extraordinary budget, and 42,000,000 
francs are to be made applicable to the redemption of Rentes. 





M. Magne congratulated the country on the return of public 
confidence and the general resumption of industrial pursuits, 
and concladved by declaring that the gratitude of the nation is 
due to the Emperor for removing the only cause of rupture 
between European Powers and of international and domestic 
distrust. An official Paris journal announces that the Chinese 
Embussy, now in that city, are receiving marked attention, and 
that Mr. Burlingame’s official position is entirely satisfactory 
tothe Emperor. The Embassadors were to have a formal 
audience with His Majesty at an early date. 

Advices from Colims, Mexico, report the occurrence of a 
terrible earthquake in that vicinity on the morning of Dec 
20, caused by the eruption of a volcano of the same name 
situated thiriy miles distant. The vibrations lasted nearly 
forty seconds, and the loss of several lives is reported. At 
Manzanillo the loss of life was considerable, nearly twenty- 
five persons being buried beneath falling walls, Much excite- 
ment had been caused among the Mexicans by the rumour 
that the treaties recently concluded with the United States 
were intended to entrap the Government into the acknow- 
ledgment of debts heavier than it could pay, whereupon, in 
default of payment, the United States would seize and occupy 
Mexican territory. 

Dates from Port-au-Prince to the Ist inst. are to the effect 
that President Salnave left that place on Dec. 15 for a cam- 
paign against the rebels in the Southern Peninsula. He first 
proceeded against Miragone, and captured it, following up 
that success by the occupation of six uther towns of more or 
less importance. It was thought that these movements would 
hasten the fall of Jacmel. From St. Domiogo it is reported 
that the envoy, who recently visited Europe to contract a loan 
for the Government, had returned unsuccessful, and that bis 
failure would probably cause the downfall of the Baez Adminis- 
tration. The latest dispatches from Hayti are to the effect that 
all the positions captured by the forces of Salnave in the vicin- 
ity of Jacmel, have been retaken by the revolutionists. Several 
of the latter were killed during a recent engagement by the 
bursting of acannon. The revolutionary armies had been 
greatly strengthened, and were preparing to attack Port-au- 
Prince and Gonalves. President Salnave, at last accounts, 
was at Petit Riviere, near Miragoane, with all the members of 
his Cabinet. 

The civil war in Japan was considered at latest advices, 
Dec. 15, at an end, the reported surrender of Prince Aisden 
being confirmed. Yeddo has become the permanent resi- 
dence of the Mikado, the Tycoon having retired to his private 
estates, together with all his people who wished to follow 
him. 


War or Peace in Europe ? 

On the other side of the Atlantic politics certsicly are 
affected by the seasons; if it were otherwise, how could we 
account for the lull that almost invariably occurs at the 
beginviog of a new year? Even now, when many persons 
have been holding their breath in expectation of hearing the 
first gun that was to herald a new and general European war, 
there is comparative quiet. The Spanish revolution presents 
little that is new save a rising of the star of Espartero; and 
were it not for the cloud that has been hanging over the East, 
there would be really very little that is worthy of special 
notice. But that cloud has been dark and ominous, dark 
enough, at any time, to merit serious attention ; if it had not 
been, we should with difficulty repress a smile at zome of the 
apparent inconsistencies of the position. 

The Cretan insurrection may be regarded as baving lasted 
in activity about three years, though it would be quite possible 
to date the beginning much longer ago than that. Now the 
announcement reaches us that it is over—that the people 
have yielded, at any rate for the present, and that all is quiet 
in Candia. It must seem, then, a strange time for Turkey to 
begin to quarrel with Greece, which has been helping the 
Cretans all the while; and for the Great Powers to be sitting 
in grim Conference over a difficulty that ought to have re- 





| ceived attention two or three years back, and which is prac- 
























































tically removed. Yet such is the fact. The combined wisdom 
of Europe is drawn together to settle a dispute only when 


the first cauee of the quarrel bas been allowed to die out by 
sheer lapse of time and inanition; and, as might under the 


circumstances be expected, the parties to that quarrel are 


allowed the emallest possible voice in its settlement. 


Turkey, at the last moment, struck with indignation at the 


enterprise, for such it is, of Greek merchants in running the 
blockade in Crete, sends an ultimatum to Greece, and accom- 
pavies it with most violent gesticulations. 
that ultimatum was, that Greece should disband the volun- 
teers; disarm the blockade runners; allow Cretan refugees 
to return to their country ; punish offenders against Ottoman 
agents; and, generally, be a good Jittle boy for the future. 
Such an “ ultimatum” was hardly worthy even of the Turkish 
Government; and the best that can be said of it, probably, 


The import of 


is, that it was very ill-advised, particu'arly when the Porie 


8aij simultaneously to the world that the Cretan insurrection 


bad become only a matter of history. Nevertheless, it was 
sent to Athens. And Athens, as a matter of course, replied : 
first, that there were no volunteers to disband who bad the 
formal recognition of the Greek Government ; secondly, that 
the blockade runners ran at their own risk, and were no 
more armed than steamers usually are; thirdly, that there was 

thing to p Cretan gees reiurniog to their country, 
if the Turks would let them; fourthly, that no crimes against 
Ottoman agents could be punished, because none bad been 
committed ; and finally, that Greece is a very good boy, 
always has been a very good boy, and always means to be a 
very good boy, and, therefure, the protest of the Turk is 
unnecessary. Wh pon Constantinople virtuaily declares 
war, all Europe is on the alert, and the world elsewhere 
looks out for a storm ! 

But we believe that peace is more imminent than war. 
The United States, and i! is well for them, bave not yet been 
induced by the spirit of spread-eagleism to interfere in Euro- 
pean matters; Russia was never weaker, Evgland never 
stronger than now; France cannot afford to fight; Germany 
does not care to fight; and so these two little people at the 
end of the Mediterranean are very likely—nay, most likely— 
to be taught that their little disagreements must be arranged 
without adding tg the national debts of any other European 
Power. There is no genuine excuse for war. The ixsur- 
rection in Crete is past. Greece may feel her dignity irjzred 
by the message she has received from her stronger neighbour, 
but the dignity of Turkey cannot be affected if that ultimatum 
be withdrawn; and its withdrawal wi!! not the less secure 
to Turkey the fulfilment of her wishesc—that Greece will not 
further interfere with the affaira of Crete, for, in trath, there 
are no affairs left to interfere with. Hence the task of the 
Conference is not difficult; especially when, as appears and as 
might be expected, both Greece and Turkey are the humble 
servants of the other Powers. 

To help an amicable settlement Turkey agrees to main- 
tain the status quo till the Conference is closed; Greece can 
do nothing because there is nothing to do ; and the voices of 
both are silenced by the dictum of England and France. We 
see, therefore, nothing possible just at present but Peace. — 
This may be rather disappointing to the reverend politicians 
who talked twaddle at the Cooper Institute a few evenings 
ago; announcing the decadence of Great Britain; the 
right of Greece to appropriate a territory which has be- 
longed to Turkey for 200 years, and was then taken from 
Venice; and the wickedness of any government of this great 
country which should for a moment hesitate to declare the 
independence of Crete, ard seud a minister from Washington 
to Candia. But, nevertheless, we do not just now believe in 
the immediate prospects of an European war. None of the 
Great Powers in Europe desire such an evil; and although 
England, of all of them, may be the best prepared to meet it, 
we do not think that Mr. Gladstone’s ministry would incur 
such a responsibility even to oblige the orators of the Cooper 
Union. 

The Eastern question is not a religious question, as many 
in this country would like to define it. Religion—eo far as 
guiding the action of the European Powers is concerned,—bas 
nothing whatever to do with it. It would be as absurd to sup- 
pose that the British government sympathises with Mobam- 
medanism, as it would to imagine that it epprovod of slay- 
ery in the Southern States ten yearsago. The question is 
whether Russia shall or shell not exercise full influence over 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the Holy Laud, Egypt, and the 
route to Agiatic India? And this yuestion, England, France, 
and Austria, but especially Zugland, will persistently and at all 
costs answer ia the negative. There will be no yield 
ing on this point. Whea Greece is strong enough she 
may extend her territory, and maybap the Sultan and Mo- 
hammedanism will disappear from Europe; but ia the mean- 
while peace must be locked for in the wisdom of the Great 
Powers, not in the postibility of any truculent fears on the 
part of those who rule at Paris, Vienna, and London. And 
we entertain very little doubt that if sought in that quarter, it 
will be found. 











General Butler and the United States Currency. 

The speech which General Butler made on the finances in 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday last, has attracted 
general attention, because of its bold advocacy of an irre- 
deemable paper money circulation in perpetuity, and its de- 
fiance of everything on the subject of a sound metallic cur. 
rency which has ever been said by political economists, both 
of the old and the modern schoo), from Adam Smith down to 
John Stuart Mill. Greenbacks have at last found their cham- 
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pion in the hero of Fort Fisher, who would never attempt to 
return to specie paymente, and who looks upon coin as a relic 
ot barbarism—the invention of despotic rulers who sought 
thereby to enslave their subjects, and he concludes with the 
following clap-trap appeal to public sentiment: “I stand 
here, therefore, for inconvertible paper money, the greenback, 
which has fought our battles and saved our country, which 
has been held by us as a just equivalent for the blood of our 
soldiers, the lives of our sons, the widowhood of our daugh 
ters, and the orphanage of their children. I stand here for a 
currency by which the business transactions of 40,000,000 
people are eafely and successfully done, whicb, founded on 
the faith, the wealth, and property of the nation, is at once 
the exemplar and engine of its industry and power—that 
money which saved the country in war and has given it pros- 
perity and happiness in peace. To it 4,000,000 men owe their 
emancipation from slavery ; to it labour is indebted for eleva- 
tion from that thrall of degradation in which it has been en- 
veloped for ages. I stand for that money, therefore, which is 
by far the better agent and instrument of exchange of an en- 

lightened and free people than gold aud silyer—the money 
alike of the barbarian and the despot.” 

The sophistries by which General Butler would delude the 
people of the United States into the belief that irredeemable 
paper money is a national blessing, are such as would have 
only occuired to a political agitator, unacquainted with the 
science of floance. For the currency which he advocates 
there is to be no basis in anything but credi'. The precioue 
metals are to be consigned for ever to other uses than those 
of money, unless where special gold contrac‘s are made; 
and thus the people are to get 1id of their great enemy—specie, 
for, seys General Butler, “coined gold and silver have ever 
been the handmaid of despotiem ; the prop of monarcbical 
power; the supporter of thrones; the upholder of nobilities 
and priesthoods; the engine by which the privileges and pre- 
tensions of aristocrats have always been eustained in tramp- 
liog down the rights, devouring the substance, and absorbing 
the unrequited labours of the maseee. Gold and silver, the 
ever ready adjuncts of despotic power ia all its forms and 
degrees ; devices of kingcraft and oppression, with which the 
people are governed by aclass; the iustruments of |) rants ; 
the money alike of the barbarian aud the despoi!’ Afics 
this the premium on the barbaric metals ought to have de- 
cliaed ia Wall-street, but in the Gold room the extraordinary 
thesis propounded by Genera! Butler excited nothirg more 
than ridicule. He would have nostandard of values, nothing 
upon which to base the superstructure of an inflated paper 
currency, but, tyrant-like, he would force the paper dollar 
down every man’s throat forever. The sopbistries, which he 
advances against coined money, may be directed with much 
greater force against such a currency as ke proposes. 

In order, we presume, to give elasticity to his three hundred 
and fifty millions of currency, to be known as “ certificates of 
value,” he would have the Treasury lend to the public ninely 
per cent. of the par value of United States bonds at the rate of 
8.65 per cent., or less than half the rate which the govern- 
ment itself pays On its securities, the loan to be redeemed at 
the option of the borrower after thirty days. He would, more- 
over, call in the fractional currency and substitute therefor 
base metal tokens not to exceed filly per cent. of their nomi 
nal value. LHe would cali in and cancel all the national bank 
notes in circulation togethcr with the existing greenbacks, and 
iseue in their stead the certificates before mentioned. He 
would likewise authorize the Treasury to issue as much more 
than three buxdred and fifty millions of these, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury might think necessary, and of ccurse as the 
latter would be compelled to issue fresh currency in order to 
make the loans which would be demanded of him in periods 
of monetary activity, the result would be unlimited inflation 
and a gold premium risiog in proportion to its extent. Gene- 
ral Butler’s lack of practical as well as theoretical financial 
knowledge, is shown in the blunder into which he falls re- 
epecting the cause of the difference between the prices of 
Five-twenties in London and Frankfort, to which we refer 
more at length in our Wall Street article, and having said 
thus much of bis eccentric scheme we leave it to ils fate. 

————_$_@——___—_ 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

The daily papers print an elaborate Report, recently laid be- 
fore the U.S. Hous: of Representatives, by Hoo. Israel Hatch, of 
New York, upon the commercial rela'ions between the United 
States and the New Dominion. The Report is mainly occupied 
by statements of the relative trade of the two countries, and by 
certain conclusions which Mr. Hatch is pleased to draw from 
them, but to the majority of which we must respectfully demur. 
Considering that the seomnt Reciprocity Treaty was arbitrarily 
and i led by the United States while 
in the height of successful operation, and at a time when no 
complaints were made against it by the Canadians, it seems odd 
to hear Mr. Hatch charging its repeal to the hostile and un- 
friendly character of Canadian legislation. We suspect that 
the author of the Report belongs to that blinded class of poli- 
tical economists who would protect domcstic industry at the 
expense of the people at large, Mr. Hatch cannot see 
that high protective tariffs, on any article of general consump- 
tion, greatly enhance the price to the consumer in order to put 
a small moiety of that increase into the national treasury. To 
the charges of Mr, Hatch in the following paragraph we can 
only reply by appealing to the facts, He says :—" The first for- 
midable opposition stimulated by popular sentiment against the 
treaty, arcee from the frequent and echort-sighted renunciation, 
in avowal and praclice, of the principle of reciprocity by the 





Canadians. Not only did the Canadian Minister commit this 
error in his public utterances, but as bas been already 
stated, he d ed to t the natural effects 
of the treaty by laws discriminating against us. Higher 
duties were placed upon our manufactures. Laws were 
paseed to prevent our merchants from selling to Canadi- 
ans merchandise imported from other countries, and 
to force business to the Canadian railroads and canals; 
and legislative enactments were passed, interfering with the na- 
turel course of trade, and depriving our people of its just bene- 
fits. Thegrievance was by no means theoretical. Under the 
tariffs and regulations adopted by Canada, the trade of our 
iolaad cities with her was destroyed, manufacturers broke up 
their establishments aad removed to the Proviaces, aud the trade 
of our Atlantic cities with C mada in imported g 01s was trans- 
ferred to Montreal.” It will be news to many of the Americano 
manufacturers to learn that they ‘‘ broke up their establishments 
aod removed to the Provincer,” 02 accouat of the injurious ac- 
tion of the Treaty. The truth is, that this wire measure wes 

led b the pr tactionists feared that the system of free 
wade would overturn th ic th ories, and ultimately loosen their 
hold upon the Amarican people. If reciprocity with Ca- 
nada produced resu'ts so 








favourabie, why pot ex- 
tend the benefite of the same system to other coun- 
tries? The argument was sound and the conclusion 


irresistible, The American provectionists saw that something 
must be done, and thus the hae and cry against Canada, which 
Mr. Hatch has embodied in the above extract, was raised and 
the treaty rep2a'ed under the pres3ure. It is the best answer to 
the assertions of Mr. Hatch aod this class of reasoners, that the 
abolit‘on of the treaty has been a constant source of regret 
among the Americans most interested in the matter, and best 
informed as to the rea) material needs of their country. This 
feeling of regret has been growing in strength until we shall 
probably see some aciion taken by Congress at the present 
session toward enacting a new aud sill more liberal tieaty. 
As paving the way to thisend, even Mr. Hatch’s Report is not 
without values in drawing attention to the subject, and in 
stating the objections of the opponents of the measure that 
+ts advoca'es may reply to, and refute them seriatim. 


The annual meeting of the St. George's Society of New 
York, founded ia 1786, took place on Monday evening, the 





11th inst., at the Everett House. The meeting was presided 
over by the President, Mr. E. M. Archibald, H.B.M. Consul. 
The Secretary, Mr. T M. Braine, read the anoual report, by 
wh'ch it appears that the permanent fund of the society now 
amounts to $28,525 58, haviog beea increased $960 during 
the year, including a legacy of $500 from the late Edward T. 
Sanderson, a former president of the society. The amount cx- 
pended by the charitable committee was $2,678 56. Thirty- 
four patients have been presented to the free beds in the 
ward of “St.George the Martyr,” in the St. Luke’s Hospital. 
The number of members at the present time is 284, of whom 
119 are “life” and 5 “ honorary member:.” Important amend- 
ments to the constitution of the society were adopted, among 
waich was one providing for the annual election of an execu- 
tive committee of seven persons, who, with the president and 
vice-president, are to manage the entire charitable business of 
the society, aud to make and carry out the necessary arrange- 
ments for the annual dinner on St. George’s Day. Mr. Ed- 
ward Thornton, C.B., H.B.M. Minister to this country, was 
elected an honorary member of the society. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year :—Presi- 
sident, E. M. Archibald, U.B., H.B.M. Consul; Vice-Preti- 


Bage ; Secretaries, Thomas M. Braine, and Solomon J. Jones; 
Chaplains, Rev. Francis Viaton, D.D., aod Rev, Franklin Bab- 
bitt; Paysicians, Joha C. Beales, M D., and Morris H. Heary 
M.D. ; Executive Commitiee: Rob:rs Mackie, Edward Walker, 
Edward Hill, Charles Paulson, Aymar Cater, F. W. J. Hurst, 
and Arthur Kendall; Committee of Accouais: Charles Clifton, 
Thos. Field Frank, and Edward W. Canning. 





The early completion of the Pacific Railroad, the establish 
ment of frequent communication by steam between San Francisco 
and China, and the yearly openiag of new avenues by which the 
commerce of the Flowery Land can be reached, is directing the 
attention of merchants and traders generally to the busiuess capa. 
bilities of that distant Empire. The reports of the English con- 
sols at the different Chiuese ports furnish information of great 
interest and importance. The port of Shanghae, which absorbs 
a large portion of the China trade, had imports and exports ia 
1867 amounting to £25,000,000, or about a million over those of 
1866. In imports the principal feature was the continued ex- 
pansion of the Northern trade, Canton maintained its trading 
activity even through the late period of mercantile depression. 
{n quantities its exports and imports in 1867 were in excess of 
the preceding year, although in value they declined from £8, 
500,000 to £7,500,000. The import trade appears to have passed 
into Chioese hands, the goods being now parchased at Hong 
Koog instead of Canton. But the foreign merchant has had 
the advantage in the export trade, the Chinese not being suffi- 
ciently advanced to monopolize this branch of commerce, al- 
though symptoms of a change of system are said not to be want- 
ing. The port of Ningpo has made rapid strides in trade, thus 
asserting what is believed to be its natural right to become the 
tea depot of the province of Chekiang. This province, with its 
population of thirty millions, is believed to be one of the richest 
in China. It ia therefore gratifying to fiod that it is “in the 
enjoyment of profound tranquillity, and that there is 
no reason to apprehend any interruption of the present promising 





prospects of both government and people.” 4 The commerce of 


dents, Joha D, Dale, and John Hobbs; Treasurer, Robert} j 


Tien-tsin experienced a serious decline in 1867—from over £8,- 
000,000 to £6,000,000 sterling value. This is attributed, first, to 
the unparalleled drought which prevailed all over North China 
in the first half of 1867, and, secondly, to the disturbed state of 
the Nortbera provinces during the latter part of the year. As 
regards Hankow, Mr. Consul Medburst believes there is every 
reaton to be eatiefied with the progress and prospects of the port. 
The tea trade is in a more promising condition than bas been 
known for years past, and the central position of the town and the 
facilities it posseeses for communication with all parts of China, 
must in time, it is urged, render Hankow the great mart whence 
all foreign goods are conveyed to the interior and distant paris 
of the Empire. The Chinese government, feeb!e and laissez aller, 
as it is, has given some evidences of awakening to its own ne- 
ceasitie>, It has just established an ar:enal at Tien-tain which, 
it expects, will eupp'y the whole of the Empire with gun powde’. 
At Foo-Caow t.¢ Chinese naval dock-yard and shipbuilding e:- 
tablishments have progressed with astonishing rapidity, and it is 
estimated that they are now able to turn out four steam trane- 
ports per annum. The Chiceze goveroment has, says Mr. Con- 
sul Sinclair, “ expressed itself eatisfied with the progress already 
made, and does not seem to grudge the outlay for schools of de- 
sign. French and English schools for these languages are in ful] 
operation, the naval instruction being given in the Eaglish and that 
of the engincering department in the French languege. There is 
no doubt that Caina is rapidly progressing toward civilization, 
but many illiberal laws and customs must still be abolished, 
There isin every. part of the Empire, for example, an absence of 
anything like an efficient administration of justice, which ren- 
ders a residence there for commercial or ober purposes any- 
thing but agreeable to the foreigoer. With the progress of 
Western civilization this and other evils will be corrected, and 
the bigh walls of exclusion that have for ages siut in this im- 
mense Empire will be thrown down forever. 





Although the Paris Conference will probably amicably ar- 
range the differences between Turkey and Greece, a glance at 
the naval resources of the two countries, in case of war, will not 
be uninteresting. Before the Russian war the Turkish navy was 
very feeble. It consisted of about 70 veseels and 40,000 mea, 
Of the ships six were ships of the lise and ten frigates; while of 
the men 4000 were marines, Nearly all these ships were lost 
duriog the Russian war; those which were not destroyed at 
Sinope were lost in storms ia the Black Sea. In 1855, therefore, 
the Turkish navy did not, for any practical purpose, exist. But 
in the course.of two or three years, more than tweoty new screw 
steamers were built, the bined ar t of which 
of 820 guos. These were hardly comple‘ed before the introduc- 
tion of iron-clad ships. At this time the late Sultan, Abdul 
Medjid died, and was eucceeded by his brother, one of whose first 
stefs on ascending the throne was to organize a powerful Davy. 
Accordiogly he has added to his sea-forces, eight iron-clads. 
These were all built in Esgland, and many of them are power- 
ful men-of-war. Most of the other ships were built at the 
Turkish cCock-yarde, which are four in number. The 
total strength of the Turkish navy is now about 40 ships an 
80,000 men, of whom it is very doubiful whetber eren a decent 
minority are good sailors and gool fightiog men. This force 
costs the government aboyt one mill o1 pounds sterling on- 
nually. The Greek navy is very poor in comparison with 
Turkey a3 regards vessels, It bas only 'en fightiag ships, ex- 
clasive of about twenty gun-boats. The largest chip is a frigate 
of fifty gucs and the other vessels which carzy more than five 
guns each are either corvettes or sloops. But the strenzth of 
the Greek navy does not consist so much in iis chips as in 
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its men. These are forced to serve chiefly by conscription, 


}} and are drawn from the seacoast. They are a hardy serv.ce- 


able class of men, and in ftome instances volunteer for the 


» | navy of their own accord. Thus, it will be seen that at sea, at 


least, the Turks wou!d easily gain the day were hostilities to be 

diatel d. A few moatbs, or years, however, 
may change the conditions of the problem; but evea now the 
Greeks appear to excel in evergy and pluck. 


Financial, Conwercial, 
Statistical. 


Wau Street, Frmpay Evenrne, Jan. 15, 1869; « 

Since our last there bas been a strong market for securities of 
all descriptions, but more particularly for speculative railway 
shares and United States bonds, in which the rise in prices has 
been very considerable. Governments had been languid and 
barely steady for some weeks prior to the present, while 
there had ben no advance of, magnitude for months, so that the 
dealers, who had been carrying them on speculation, had not 
been able to make interest. The relief which the money market 
has experienced, however—loans being now made at seven per 
cent. in currency—has afforded facilities ior advancing prices, and 
the opportunity has not been lost. Five-twenties of all the is- 
sues, a8 well as Ten-foriies, have shown more than usual buoy 
ancy and the indications are etill favourable to higher prices— 
governments being lower than any other class of securities, 

In railway shares the speculative movement continues very ac 
tive, and the entire list, excepting Erie, has participated in it te 
agreater or less extent. The moet marked advance, however| 
has been in the Milwaukie snd &t. Paul shares, common and pres 
ferred, the one selling at 755¢ and the other at. 943¢ in anticipation 
of the dividend which will be declared between the 18th and the 
25th of the current month. The dividend on the common wil’, it 
is expected, be thirteen per cent. in common stock, and on the pre- 
ferred seven per cent. in cash, and ten per centinstock. Rock 
Island also advanced largely, the price having touched 128} while 
Fort Wayne sold up to a point above 123. The transactions in 
these stocks and also in Michigan Southern and North Western 
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common and preferred, were very large, A movement, which we 
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foreshadowed in our last, was begun in Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
under which the price advanced from 84 to about 89, but from 
this point there was a sudden relapse to 823/, in consequence ofa 
split real or pretended among the new directors of the company, 
a portion of them being in favour of declaring a scrip dividend of 
fifteen per cent while the remainder protested sgainst it. Moreover, 
at Cleveland on Tuesday, an injunction was granted against the dir- 
ectors, restraining them from operating or interfering with the 
road,and an order was madeappointing a receiver on the »pplication 
of one of the rival parties, headed by Mr. McCnl‘ough, the Preeident. 
In order to show that the stoek-jobbing character of the quarrel is 
in Wall Street we have only to say that on Thursday 
the etcok rose to 8714. 
The finances of the Foreign Exchange market suggested a 


partially by the heavy percentage carpet wools form of the quantity 
brought here, and partially by the decrease in value in the coun- 
tries where the wool is grown. Our market has been well sup- 
plied with domestic wools, including those brought from Cali- 
fornia and Texas, which have ranged so much lower in price than 
the high grades foreign wool to nearly stop their use. For some 
purposes foreign wools are quite essential, maintainicg a constant 
demand for small lote. Carpet and blanket wools continue to 
meet with buyers. There has been a good demand for Canada 
combing wool, inducing the importation of quite liberal quanti- 
ties. The reshipments of foreign wool have been small. In price 
there has been no decided change. Manufacturers will purchase 
when compelled, and then must meet the holders’ views; but 
holders have also experienced as much difficulty when they at- 
d to realize. 





“ bull” movement in gold, and a number of speculat who 
had previously been on the bear side, reversed their tactics ea' ly 
in-the week, the result of which has since been seen in an ad 
vance in the price to 136%%. Itis not probable, however, that un- 
der merely speculative inf the premi can be much 
farther advanced, unless the advices from Europe shoald become 
much more threatening, or war should actually grow out of the 
Turko-Grecian question, in which event of course the operators 
for a rise would have the market all their own way for a while. 
In of the abat t of the recent somewhat pro- 
longed monetary stringency, the rates paid for having gold 
carried have undergone a marked decline, and hence the bulls 
find it correspondingly easier to keep out their contracts. 

The foreign exchange market has been strong owing to a light 
supply of cotton and general produce bills, and a demand for bills 
from importers as well as in remittance of the proceeds of Janu- 
ary coupons sent here from Europe for collection. The leading 
drawers asked 1095, for their sterlicg at sixty days, during the 
early part of the week, but subsequently they advanced the rate 
to 109%{, and to 110} for short sight, Continental bills were also 
held with more firmness and at a fractional advance in most ing 
stances, 

«* Will gentlemen tell me why the 5-20 bonde should be selling 
at 74 in London and at seventy-eight in Frankfort,” asked Gen. 
Butler, in his speech on the finances on Tuesday last. Now, 
if Gen. Butler expected an answer to this question, he might, 
possibly, have found a better place to ask it in, but it appears 
from his further remarks that he was fully prepared to furnish 
the answer himself. For, after having further asked why the 
English do not send the bonds to Frankfort to realize the dif- 
ference of four per cent., he gces On to explain the whole matter. 
Gen. Butler soems, at the best, to have buta very superficial idea 
of tions, or he would have known, that, were 
there only a difference of bat 4X per cent., or even less, in the 
price of U. 8. bonds in London and Frankfort, a number of 
houses in both cities would immediately set to work to profit by 
this difference. And why, does Mr. Butler think, do our foreign 
banking houses ever send bonds to London when they can realize 
4 per cent. more for them in Frankfort? At all events he must 
think this business a very p one if a diff of 4 
cent, is of no account, But as Gen. Butler has evidently failed to 
explain the difference in price, what is the real cause of it? It 
ies simply in the basis upon which the dollar is calculated at the 
different European exchanges. Thus, in London the fixed rate for 
the dollar is 4 shillings and sixpence, while in Frankfort it is two 
florins and a half. Besides this, in Frankfort and all other Ger- 
man houses, the interest accrued is added to the principal, while 
the London price is inclusive of the interest accrued. Thus, to- 
day, the calealation would stand as follows, taking this morn- 
ing’s quotations of 75 from London, and 795¢ from Fravkfort, and 
calculating exchange on London in Frankfort at 119 Florins for 
£10. 

London : $100—1862 Bonds @ % $%5 


veseeecee @ 48, 64. for $1 £1617 6 
@ 1198. for £1, 11.200 49 kr. 
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Frankfort : $100—1862 Bonds @ 798g $79 37 
Int. from Nov. ist to Jan, 14th, 73 days 1223 
Bow $ 80 59 


eadeddscccecorecccccece At 2)fl. for $1. Fl. 201 28 


This Seles a result very different from that at which Gen. 
Batler a rives, and that gentleman had no doubt done better had 
he cought some information on this subject at the proper source, 
before exposing himself to ridicule by speaking on matters of 
which he knew nothing. 

Within the past week there has been considerable speculative 
activity developed in some branches of trade and particularly 
those of provisions, cotton and dry goods. The improved con- 
dition of the money market, together with the rising tendency of 
the gold premiums, stimulated purchases, and prices advanced 
steadily. Much excitement attended the dealings in cotton and 
the price for middlings advanced to 2c, per pound. The chief 
activity and buoyancy in provisions was confined to hog products, 
in which a farther considerable rise took place. In breadstufis, 
however, there was but little animation, and prices declined; 
the export demand being very light, owing to the scarcity of 
freight room. Should gold continue to advance, however, the 
export ot produce will be stimulated accordingly. The activity 
and buoyancy in the dry goods trade were limited to cotton fa- 
bries, which sympathized closely with the rise in the raw mate- 
rial. The advance in domestics has, however, been already so 
great that a relapse is apprehended in some quarters, but it must 
be remembered that cotton fabrics are still by no means bigh, 

the price of the raw material and the cost of manu- 
facture. The heaviest purchases for a week or two past have 
been made on speculation in anticipation of a higker price for the 
raw material, and consequently for cotton fabrics of all kinds. 
The price of the former is now higher than it has been at any 
time since last September, It is satisfactory to note that confi- 
dence in credits, which was somewhat disturbed by the two 
prominent failures we had recently to record, has been restored, 
and sanguine expectations are entertained with regard to the 
spring trade. 


The trade in foreign wool continues light as it has been for the 
elx months, and although the quantity imported was larger 
@uring the corresponding period in 1867, the value was less. 

‘This, seys the best ocal authority on the subject, is accounted for 





The New Haven Journal says that the directors of the New York 
end New Haven Railway Compary have determined to issue 83,- 
000,000 new stock, being one share of new for every two of old 
stock held by each stockholder. The new stock will be issued at 
8 P.M. on the Sth of March next to such as shall elect to take it 
and pay $250n each share on the ist day of April next, and the 
remaining $75 when called for by the directors. 

Notice has been sent to the stock and bondholders of the 
Columbia, Chicago, and Indiana Railway Company, and of the 
Chicago and Great Eastern Road [consolidated with the former 
last April], that a lease has been agreed upon of the whole line, 
with the Erie and the Atlantic and Great Western Companies, 
jointly, subject to the vote of the stockholders, at a special meet- 
ing, to be held at Columbus on the 29th inst. 

The receipts of specie at the port of New York from foreign 
ports in 1868 aggregated $7,085,389, while from California they 
were $34,107,513, making a total of $41,192,902, exclusive of 
nearly ten millions of Treasury receipts transferred from Califor- 
nia to this centre. The exports to foreign ports during the year 
were $70,841,599, showing an excess of exports over imports of 
$29,618,697. 

The Bank of England return for the week ending on the 
28rd of Dec. presented the following totals and changes from the 
return of the previous week :— 


RaBb cccccccccccoscces £3,078,051....Increase.... 25 2% 
Public deposits...... 6,899,705....Inmcrease.... 943,374 
Other deposits.......17,850,762....Decrease.... 121,691 
On the other side of the account :— 
Government securities. .£14,124,874..... Increase... . .£50,000 
Other securities........ 18,839,395..... Increase..... 844,417 
Notes unemployed..... 9,251,750..... Increase..... 75,235 


The amount of notes in circulation was £22,940,185, being an in- 
crease of £215,510; and the stock of bullion in both departments 
was £18,201,621, showing an increase of £133,306 when compared 
with the preceding return. 

At the same time last year the bullion in both departments 
amounted to £21,941 047, the reserve to £13,578,182, and the notes 
in circulation to £23,862,865. A considerable increase in the de- 


per! mand for money is indicated in the last return by the addition of 


£844,497 to the private securities, and by the decrease in private 
The i in the coin and bullion was, however, 
more than £100,000 in excess of the amount of gold sent /nto the 
Bank from abroad—during the week. 

Ata ting of hants, held at Montreal, on the 9th inst, 
the plan proposed by Mr. Weir to export two million dollars of 
silver coin, in order to abate “the silver nuisance” in Canada, 
was unanimously approved. We learn from the Toronto Globe 
that Mr. Weir is receiving tenders of silver at three and one-half 
per cent discount, to be delivered within four months from the 
tenth of January, and paid for on delivery. If his whole scheme 
is sufficiently supported, he will accept the tenders, and export 
fifty thousand dollars of silver weekly, uxtil he has shipped two 
millions of dollars, the amount which he estimates as the surplus 
of silver now causing «0 much lose and inconvenience in the 
Provinces. But as the United States silver dollar is only worth 
from ninety-four to ninety five cents in gold, the loss in export- 
ing must clearly be made up in some way. This loss, including 
eommissions, freights, etc., Mr. Weir estimates at about eighty 
thousand dollars, or about the amount of discount paid in Mon- 
treal alone every foity days. To meet this deficit, Mr. Weir is 
taking tenders of one dollar per week and upwarde, to be paid to 
him while the shipments continue. Those who contribute to 
this fund are to have the privilege of exchanging their silver at 
two and one-half por cent. discount up to five thousand dollars 
during five months. This shows that Mr. Weir has confidence in 
his scheme bringing the discount down to that figure, a result 
which will more than compensate those who paya dollar per 
week towards the cost of shipping. So far about forty thousand 
dollars have been tendered to cover the loss arising from the sale 
of the silver, so that half the work has beep accomplished. 

The total earnings of all the Irish railways in 1867 amounted to 
£1,872,619, as compared with £1,762,354 in 1866, showing an in- 
crease last year of £110,265. The following Irish lines earned last 
year more than £100,000 each :—Belfast and Northern Counties, 
£143,966; Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford, £168,456 ; Great South- 
era and Western, £583,539; Irish North-Western, £115,700; Mid- 
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and Limerick, £101,814. The net profit realized last year on these 
lines was as follows:—Belfast and Northern Counties, £64,111; 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford, £36,192; Great Southern and 
Western, £275,549 ; Irish North-Western, £49,743; Midland Great 
Western, £137,623 ; Uleter, £60,209; and Waterford and Limer- 
ick, £45,705. The total net profits of all the Irish railways in 1867 
amounted to £890,554. 

The London Times thus comments on the proceedings against 
the directors of the late limited company of Overend, Gurney 
and Co., who were summoned to appear before the Lord Mayor 
on the ground of obtaining money by fraud:—‘“ The parties to 
this m ent may be reminded that the belief in the city of 
the entire good faith of the individuals sgainst whom this attack 
is made has been so repcatedly expressed, and is still eo strong, 
notwithstanding the deplorable results of the management of the 
undertaking, that unless the step can be shown to have had sufli- 
cient foundation, it will be viewed with a feeling of reprehension, 
not orly from the way in which it must needlessly aggravate per- 
sonal distress, but also from the extent to which it will be calcu 
lated to lessen the potency of any similar proceeding that may be 
adopted in cases of real delinquency. It is said, moreover, that it 








land Great Western, £299,707; Ulster, £165,811; and Waterford, 


will materially interfere with the arrangements of the liquidators 
to meet the promissory notes due in March next, and may lead to 
the necessity of another call upon the shareholders, which might 
otherwise have been avoided. Consequences like these, however, 
must be subordinate to the course of justice. All that can be re- 
quired is that they should have been duly weighed, and that the 
authors of the proceeding should have satisfied themeclves that 
they have a case sufficiently clear and strong to warrant all such 
considerations being disregarded. If so, they will undoubtedly 
be entitled to the thanks of the mercantile community for the per- 
formance of the task they have undertaken, Should the con- 
trary be the case, they must be prepsred for proportionate 
censure. 

The Treaty of Commerce between France and England, signed 

the 23rd January, 1960, and ratified the 4th February following, 
stipulates a duration of ten years trom the latter date, but says 
that ‘in case neither of the contracting Powers shall have noti- 
fied twelve months before the expiration of the said period the 
intention to put an end to the treaty, it shall continue in force 
from year to year.” As tbe period in which the treaty must be 
a d, if d d at all, is near at hand, some protec- 
tionists in France appear determined to make the Chambers nod 
Commerce of the manufacturing towns d dad clati 
and in 4 recent sitting of the newly-tormed Agricultural Society 
{an association similar to the Royal one in England), a resolution 
complaining of the treaty in the name of the agricultural interest 
was actually proposed, and would probably have been passed if 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the statesman, and M. Leonce de Luvergne, 
the economist, had net contrived to get it referred to 2 commit- 
tee—that is buried. In spite, however, of all the protectionists 
may do, there is nothing to indicate thatthe French Government 
has the slightest idea of denouncing the Convention, and to do 
so indeed would be madness, seeing that it has augmented im- 
menéely the trade of France. But neither on the other hand has 
the Government given any indication of a desire to renew it. 
The committee appointed at the meeting of shareholders of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, on October 24 last, have in- 
duced Mesers. Robt. Gillespie, Graham, Menzies, and G. Hodg- 
kinson, M.P., to join the board of directors, and cles will 
be made forthwith by the r it of a cor b 
of the present members of the board. 
The quantity of lead ore raised and sold in the United King- 
dom in 167 was 93,452 tons, of the value of £1,158,066 ; the quan- 
tity of lead produced was 68,441 tons, of the value of £1,387,509; 
and the quantity of silver obtained was 805,394 oz., of the value 
of £245,400 The quantities are all of them above the average of 
the preceding ten years, which show 92,604 tons of ore, 66,777 
tons of lead, and 612,280 oz. of silver. The number of mines in 
1867 is returned ag 340. About two-thirds of the production of 
lead are obtained in England, about a fourth in Wales, and the 
remainder in Scotiand, Ireland, and the Isleof Man. Above a 
third of the entire production in England is obtained in Durham 
and Northumberland ; Cornwall ranks next, and then Yorkshire, 
In Wales, Denbigh and Cardigan, are the most productive coun- 
ties. Of the 805,394 oz. of silver din 1867, C 
duced 314,326 cz, Durham and Northumberland 177,678 oz., Car- 
digan 63,113 oz , the Isle of Man 165,170 oz. 


Music. 


The production of L’Ocil Creve at the French theatre gives the 
American public an opportunity of hearing opera bouffe as illus- 
trated by another composer than Offenbach—Hervé. “ The 
Pierced Eye” was firet brought out at the Folies-Dramatique, 
Paris, in October of last year, and is thus the “ newest thing” in 
this epecies of musical entertainment the rival managers have yet 
vouchsafed us. The libretto, as well as the music, is the work of 
M. Hervé, and the deduction to be drawn from the relative 
merits of each is that the author is better calculated to shine as 
a rival of MM. Meilhac and Halevy [Offenbach’s librettists) than 
as the composer of operas boufe. Let it not be understood, how- 
ever, that, musically, L’Oecil Creve isa failure. Had Offenbach 
never written it would probably become the rage of fashionable 
circles for a season, but in comparison with the more decided and 
more intelligent melodies of the latter, it is somewhat 
wearisome. M. Hervé has written carefully in the opera bouffe 
manner, and has produced several airs of great sprightliness, if not 
positive beauty. Where he has failed, however, most conspicu- 
ously, is in the solo numbers, which are few and far between, and 
fantastic rather than plearing. Thus the planing song of Mile. 
Desclauzas [Fleur de Noblesse] is marred by eccentricities that 
detract from an otherwise agreeable morceau. The same may 
be said of ‘‘ A mes regards voiles,’’ Alex andrivore’s (Carrier) prison 
song, which, bowever, was d, the ing to 
appreciate the Swiss jodel introduced in the refrain. ‘While 
failing in the solo numbers, M. Hervé is heard to great advantage 
in the concerted music, two choruses for male voices in the first 
act being decided features of the opera. The second act ends with 
& can-can, but the finales of the first and third are both sensationally 
and musically weak. The plot is too absurd for sober delineation 
but it may be remarked, in explanation of the title, that the hero- 
ine, Fleur de Noblesse, the daughter of a Marquis (M. Beckers}, 
bas an outre taste for carpentering, and has bestowed her heart on 
& young Knight of the Plane. Her father, however, decrees her 
hand to the best marksman in an archery contest, and the lady 
arranges the grounds and the shooting apparatus with her own 
fair hands, Unfortunately, her lover, Ernest [M. Petit], cannot 
shoot, but, by La Fleur’s directions, he appears on the ground 
arrayed as an archer, and speeds an srrow at the mark. At this 
instant the maiden deftly turns the target and presents the re- 
verse side with the bull’s eye pierced by her lover’s arrow. Thus 
fac her plot has succeeded, and La Fleur is about to be wedded 
tothe mechanic of her choice, when Alexandrivore, “ the best 
markeman in the village,” appears on the scene, and proceeds to 
contest for the prize, not that he wants it—delicious inconsisten- 
cy of librettos—as he is in love with a village beauty, Dindonette 
[Mme. Rose Bell]. La Fleur again exercises her ingenuity, and, 
just as Alexandrivore shoots, she utters a cry and runs from be- 
hind the target with her eye pierced with what seems to be the 
archer’s arrow. This occurs at the end of the second act, which 
closes with Alexandrivore’s being carried off to prison to the 
measure of the can-can referred to. The third act is oceupled by 
the unravelling of the tangled thread, and the arrangement of the 
details to the satisfaction of all concerned. The impression lef, 
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upon the ear, however, as the curtain falls on the last act, is not 
satisfactory. Though sprightly and pleasing, the music has not 
sufficient abandon to properly illustrate so outrageously absurd a 
libretto as M. Hervé has written, nor does it in this particular 
reach the extravagant standard which Offenbach has established. 
L’ Oeil Creve is mounted in the same manner as “ Genviéve:” 
the costumes are rich and appropriate and the scenery is 
unusually well painted. The several artists do full justice to the 
music, and give the author-composer a very fair presentation. 
Mile. Decl pecially is to be ded for the airy grace 
with which she invests her somewhat unsubstantial part. MM 

Gabel—this time an aristocratic gendarme of faultless uniform and 
martial mien—Carrier and Beckers are assigned parte of diminu- 
tive proportions, but are too thorough musicians to slight 
them. M. Mussay, quite French as an idiotic member of 
the nobility, Duc d’en Face, is ably supported by Mlle. Clemen- 
tine in the role of his better half. We regret to note that the 
continued indisposition of Mme. Rose-Bell compelled her to re- 
sign her part to Mme. Guerretti after the second performance, 
The new opera will probably keep the stage until the Fleur de 
The, now in rehearsal, is ready for representation. 

Although La Perichole continues to be presented to large houses 
nightly, and Mile. Irma and M. Avjac act as perfectly as ever, the 
public will regret to learn that the standard-bearer of opera bouffe 
in this country, Mr. H. L. Bateman, has retired from the manage- 
ment in favour of the gentleman who hes purchased the theatre, 
Mr, James Fiske, Jr. The daily papers inform us that the latter 
gentleman, in company with Mr. Gould, has purchased the score, 
scenery, wardrobes, etc., of thirteen different operas, several of 
which are yet to be produced, for $60,000. Messrs. Gould and 
Fiske have also assumed the contracts with the various artists of the 
company, 80 that the public need not fear being deprived for some 
time to come of their favourite amusement. The one hundred 
and seventeenth concert of the New York Philharmonic Society 
took place at the Academy of Music on Saturday evening. The 
atteedance was overwhelming, putting the seating and standing 

pacity of the “ Cat bse” to asevere test. The programme 
opened with Haydn's Symphony in B flat which was excellently 
played, the mass of stringed instruments telling with remarka 
ble effect. The overture to “Semiramide’’ by Cattell, which 
followed, is an insignificant composition that from a repetition of 
common-place musical ideas soon becomes tiresome. Not much 
more can be said of Listz’s “‘ Poeme Sympbonique,”’ despite the 
fine religious theme in the list movement. ‘The soloists were 
Mme. Urso and Mr. 8. B. Mills, who, singularly enough, both 
played concertos by Beethoven. The first given was the one se- 
lected by the violinist, opus 61, while the second was opus 73 in 
E flat, through the entire length of which [fifty minutes) Mr 
Mills toiled heroically. The result, however, well repaid the at. 
tentive listener—one of Beethoven's grandest works finding fitting 
interpretation. Mme. Urso also played with rare skill and taste, 
introducing a cadenza by Joachim in answerto anencore. Al- 
together the concert was a pleasing one, although the selections 
were open to criticism. The first appearance of Mme. Parepa- 
Rosa in this city since her return from California, occurred on 
Friday evening of last week. She was greeted by an enormous 
audience, and received such an ovation as rarely falls to the lot of 
artists. Mme. Rosa was in excellent voice and sang the scena and 
prayer from ‘Der Freischutz,” and several English ballads, in a 
way that came near “ bringing down the house” in sober earnest 
Messrs. Carl Rosa [violin] Brookhouse Bowler, Signor Ferrantj 
and the wonderful cornet-player, Mr. Levy, assisted. It is pleasant 
to hear artists one may praise without reservation, and Mme. Rosa 
and Mr, Levy certainly come under this category. Mme. Rosa 
gave a second and final concert for the present at Steinway Hall 
last evening, assisted by the same artists. Mr. OlejBull also gave 
a farewell concert on Wednesday evening. A Grand Concert will 
be given at Steinway Hall on Monday evening, the 18th inet., in 
aid of the 8t. David's Benevolent Society. The following artists 
will assist: Messrs. Geo. Simpson, Ap Madoc, Liwyvo Lewis, 
Edward Hoffman, J. R. Thomas and Mmes, Sophie Mozart and 
Matilda Toedt. The programme is.a very attractive one, and 
should add materially to the funds of this worthy charity. 











Drama. 


In spite of inclement weather and strong attractions elsewhere, 
a large and appreciative audience gathered at Wallack’s theatre 
on Monday evening to witness the annual revival of Goldsmith's 
charming comedy, ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” The cast was much 
the same as usual: Young Marlowe, Mr. Wallack; Old Hard- 
castle, Mr. Gilbert; Mrs. Hardcastle, Mrs. Vernon; Miss Hard- 
castle, Miss Eytinge; Miss Neville, Mrs. Jennings ; Tony Lump- 
kin, Mr. Holland; Diggory, Mr. Young; Hastings, Mr. Ringgold. 
These several parts were filled as only they can be filled by the 
artists named, who may be said to have made specialties of each 
particular character. Who, for instance, would think of assigning 
Young Marlowe to any other than Mr. Wallack, when his services 
were available, or of giving Old Hardcastle, Tony Lumpkin, or 
Diggory to othermembers of the company than their actual 
representatives on the evening in question. Certain'y the persona- 
tions of Mesers. Wallack and Holland could not be i:aproved upon 
Erpecially was that of the veteran actor noteworthy and memor. 
able, The hearty enjoyment, the kindly humour, the unflagging 
zeal in his vocation, of this long-time favourite, is one of the plea- 
santest experiences now afforded by the local stage. Long may 
this excellent comedian renew the triumphs of his younger man- 
hood on the boards he still adorns. Mr. Gilbert and Mrs. 
Vernon were not lees perfect in their portraitures of the anti- 
qvated squire and dame, and Miss Eytinge was charming in her 
illustrations of “love's young dream.” The mounting|was, as is 
usual at this establishment, excellent, and the entire performance 
exceptional in the perfection of the least important details. This 
evening “Speed the Plough” will be given for the last time this 
season. ‘* Meney” will be played on Monday, “‘She Stoops to 
Conquer” on Tuesday, and other standard comedies during the 
remainder of the week. ‘The admirer of these admirable revivals 
should make a note of t he fact that they must soon be withdrawn 
to give place to ‘‘ Much. Ado About Nothing” now in an advanced 
stage of preparation, At the Broadway theatre, Mr. John E. 
Owens did not com’ mgnce his engagement on Monday asannounc- 
ed, owing to the * reat success which has attended the producti 


of “The Em gyyjd Ring,” snd which hag induced the 
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Management to make an arrangement to assume two 
of the four weeks that were to constitute Mr. Owens’ 
engagement. The latter will therefore not commence before the 
25th inst. The season at Mr. Brougham’s new theatre will also 
be inaugurated on the 25th inst. The opening bill is not yet an- 
nounced. At Wood’s Museum “Ernani” will probably continue 
to be presented until the end of the engagement of the Lydia 
Thompson Burlesque Troupe, which terminates with this month. 


Mr. and Mrs. Florence, who will be supported by the stock com- 
pany. At the Olympic, Niblo’s and the New York Theatres, there 
is no change to note, the present bills offering sufficient attrac- 
tions. As to the new Booth theatre, we learn that the inaugural 
performance will not occur until next month. 


Uevicws of New Books. 


We have received from Messrs. Harper and Brothers the 
second volume of Tie Old World in Its New Face,a record of 
travel in 1867-8, by Rev. Henry W. Bellows, of this city. The 
first volume appeared some twelve months ago, and was no- 
ticed at the time in these columns. The work is in the form 
of Letters, the present volume commencing with the thirty- 
fifth and ending with the seventieth. The first four are de- 
voted to Italy, the remainder, up to the sixty-eighth, being 
occupied with descriptions of Egypt, Palestine, and Greece. 
Dr. Bellows writes very pleasantly of scenes familiar to most 
European travellers, but skillfully avoids the tediousness of 
the twice-told tale. His Letters are an agreeable blending of 
fact and theory, giving enough of guide-book detail to make 
them of practical value to the intending traveller over the 
same routes, while they are thickly strewn witha philosophical 
observations and deductions from the statements of the narrative 
that render them of more than passing interest to the general 
reader. Dr. Bellows has evidently but little veneration for 
the “powers that be” in Continental Europe, and regards 
court life as the least desirable phase which the problem of a 
governing class has developed. Of Victor Emmanuel, i ré 
galantuomo, as he is familiarly called, and his sons, ne writes: 
“T can eee no wisdom in concealing the fact that the personal 





expression. 


I get to courts, the more horror-stricken I become at the idle_ 
ness, selfishness, and vice that reign in them. Is it possible 
that this weak and depraving example of court-life is to 
last much longer? Is not the time rapidly approaching 
when the fiction of royalty can be dispensed with? Cannot 
civilized Europe, if it does not choose republicanism, invent 


aristocratic government than a Court—which is commonly 
only a pestilential enclosure, bordered with flowers, lighted 
with diamonds, and warmed with flatterers, where vanity, 
conceit, ignorance, and vice, tricked out in alluring splen- 
dours, diffuse a breath of delusive, corrupting frivolity and 
immorality over a wide circle of imitators and dazed up- 
lookers.” Here speaks out the true Democrat. It is to be 
noted, however, that the reverend censor is referring only to 
Continental courts, and not to that over which a virtuous 
Queen presides in the fast jisle. A companion pic- 
ture to the portrait of Victor Emmanuel is that of Louis Na- 
poleon, given towards the close of the volume. “The 
Emperor has owed his past success to the slowness of his 
mind and the epathy of his temper, backed by a well-informed 
understanding of considerable native vigour, aud a united 
firmness and patience which tire out, or out-live opposition. 
Like Gen. Grant he has known bow to wait, and how to be 
silent. He can hear counsels, snd express no opinion of his 
own, and yet wait till his counsellors have more agreeable 
counsels to offer. He can seem to resign purposes to which he 





own opinion to the last, and often times his judgment has 
been wiser than all bis ministers. To him is attributed an 
expression which well illustrates his own success. In a final 
iaterview with one of his own ambassadors who had a little 
too much eagerness and ambition, the Emperor said, Re- 
member that the world belongs to intelligent phlegmatics. 
The Emperor's phlegm is said to be able to resist everything 
except the frowns and coldness of the people immediately 
about him. He is truly amiable and affectionate to his house- 
hold, and does not like to oppose the wishes of the Empress, 
or the hab'tués of the palace. If they treat him coldly, and 
are short in their answers for a few days, it is said he gives in 
to their views, though opposed to hisown. The Empress, 
who is not bad, is yet both flighty and bigoted. Her in- 





fluence cannot be good. She is courageous, however, and in 
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morals of the king and his scns are notoriously and excep- 
tionably bad, even for princes. He is brave, not suepicious, 
or malignant, not fond of state or show, but seems of medio- 
cre intellect, with coarse and degraded tastes, and no interest 
in matters of real importance—a feeble pivot on which to 
turn so great a wheel as the unification of the Italian States. 
He has probably but one man near him, Rovare, who 
dares to tell him the truth. The only very useful thing which 
he promotes is the strength and discipline of the army, which 
is at present the chief school and hope of the Italian people 
* * * But what a pi'y it is that the young prince, to whom the 
throne of Italy is to descend, should promise even less than 
his father. He is credibly reported to have all his vices and 
none of his virtues, to be more intelligent, with more mis- 
chievous propensities. It would be hard to find in Europe 
a more heavy and unintellectual countenance than the 
king’s. The prince has his father’s features, without any of 
the sood nature, or freedom from ill-will, which marks his 
He looks suspicious and capable of cruelty. 
Fortunately sottishnezs is not an Italian vice, and the royal 
family is free from any suspicion of it. * * * The nearer 


some cheaper and safer and less demoralizing apparatus of 











still holds firm, Hi:herto heseems to have usually been of his 


this isa true support.” Dr. Bellows, as is natural, looks at 
society in the countries he visits with a professional eye, and 
from time to time lets drop an observation which proves that 
the divine is not lost inthe mere sight-seer. The greater part 
of the volume is occupied with an account of a visit to the 
East, and will be found well worth a perusal. Indeed the 
same remark applies to the entire volume, which, although to 
& great extent a re-statement of facts and impressions that 
have been met with before, holds the attention of the reader 
from the beginnisg to the end. 

Mr. M. W. Dodd has published Watchwords for the Warfare 
of Life, from Dr. Martin Luther, by Mrs. Charles, tne talented 
author of the “ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family,” 
“The Early Dawn,” “ The Draytons and the Davenants,” and 
other worksof a similar Character. Tae Watchwords have all 
been freshly translated from Luther’s own German, or Latin | 
and are principally selected from the Letiers and the Tischre- 
den. Well has it been said that “ Luther’s prose is a half- 
battle; few deeds are equal to his words.” Or, as Jean Paul 
Richter has it: ‘‘ Every brave life appears to us out of the 
past not so brave as it really was, for the forms of terror with 
which it fought are overthrown. Against the many-armed 
Future threatening from its clouds, only the great soul has 
courage ; every one can be courageous towards the spent-out, 
disclothed Past. Luther stood in the midst of the electric tem - 
peste which he had enkindled, and for us cleared and unfolded 
them into pure air.” The Watchwords are divided into five 
parts, entitled: “Words for the Battle-field;’ “ Words 
for the Day’s March;” “Words tor the Halting-places ;” 
“ Words for the Wounded ;” and “‘ Wordsof Victory.” Under 
these general heads are subdivisions and also headings for 
the paragraphs of the latter. Among the collection may be 
found advice applicable to almost every phase of Christian 
experience, and also admonitions for the shepherds of the 
flock, as well as for the flock itself. There was a vein of 
sterling common sense running through the woof and warp 
of the great Reformer’s nature. Investigations into the most 
sacred subjects were illumined by it, and its presence often 
served to bring religious speculation down from the clouds, 
while it gave to polemical discussions a human ivterest. We 
know of no better illustration of our remark than “Dr, 
Luther’s Portrait of a Good Preacher,” taken from the volume 
before us. “A good preacher should have these virtues and 
qualities, First, he should be able to teach plainly and ia 
order. Secondly, he should have a good head. Thirdly, he 
should have good power of speech. Fourthly, a good voice. 
Fifthly,a good memory. Sixthly, he should know when to 
stop. Seventhly, he should be sure of what he means to say, 
and should study diligently. Eighthly, he should be ready to 
stake body and life, goods and glory, on its truth. Ninthly,§ 
he must suffer himself to be vexed and criticised by every- 
body.” We doubt whether a more concise compendium of 
the requisite qualifications of the model preacher has ever 
been made. The Watchwords are very neatly and legibly 
printed, and should be in the hands of all admirers of the 
great German. 

We have received from Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., Re 
sources of the Pacific Slope, bring a “ Siatistical and Descrip- 
tive Summary of the Mines and Minerals, Climate, Topogra- 
pby, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, and Miscellane- 
ous Productions of the States and Territories West of the 
Rocky Mountains, with a sketch of the Settlement and Explo- 
ration of Lower California,” by J. Ross Browne, aided by a 
corps of assistants. Here we have a large volume of nearly 
nine hundred pages, being, in fact, an official report to Con- 
gress of a survey made under its direction. In these broad 
pages Mr. Browne has condensed a mass of information re- 
garding the countries of the Pacific slope, that would be 
sought in vain elsewhere. They are the result of explorations 
and investigations conducted with energy and enthusiasm, 
for a number of years, and in which the Com- 
missioner was assisted by a corps of surveyors, minerologists‘ 
and experts ia various sciences. Mr. Browne's visits and 
inquiries extended to all parts of California, Arizona, Utah 
Idaho, Washington Territory, Mcntans, Nevada, and 
Alaska, and were supplemented by a careful explorauon of 
Lower California. His volume thus forms a thesaurus of yalu 
able information concerning the Siates and territories 
named, and will, doubtless, become a sine gua non in 
every well-furnished library, while as a work of authority and 
general reference on the subjects treated it must take the 
highest rank. 

Texas is a still nnreconstructed member of the Union that 
travellers generally avoid. The pistol and the knife are too 
frequently arbiters of any trifling dispute that may arise, to be 
altogether agreeable to denizens of more civilised commu- 
nities; while Judge Lynch administers trom the limb of the 
nearest tree, too speedy a justice to be quite in harmony with 
the prejudices of better-regulated socielivs. Still there is 
much in Texas worth study and investigation, while to the 
hardy emigrant it offers inducements held out by few rival 
States of the Union. So soon as the work of reconstruction 
is completed, and the present disorganised condition of affairs 
gives place to the acknowledged supremacy of law, there is 
little doubt that the “ Lone Star” State will rapidly advance 
in the road to material prosperity. There is probably no por- 
tion of this vast continent 80 well adapted to sheep-raising as 
Texas, or where a fortune in this lucrative pursuit ein be 
more rapidly acquired. Weare led to these remarks by the 
receipt of the Zezas Almanac for 1860, and Emigrants’ Guide 
to Zexas, showing, says the glowing title-page, “the great 
fertility of the soil, and thefease with which it is cultivated; 
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the salubrity of the climate; the immense profits of agricul- 
ture, stock-raising, wool-growing, and also manufacturing 
from the raw material, together with the cheapness of living ; 
the great mineral resources of the State; its adaptation to 
the growth of sugar, cotton, corp, and all the cereal grains ; 
its facilities for wine-making trom the native or wild, as well 
as the cultivated grape; the growth of sorghum and fruits of 
all descriptions, with the different kinds of culture: also the 
commersiai and great railroad interests of the State, with 
Federal and State statistics, historical sketches, etc.” Some- 
thing on all these subjects may be gathered from the 250 
pages comprising the Almanac, which certainly constitutes a 
cade mecum for the intendirg traveller or emigrant. The 
Guide is also illustrated by a new and very well-engraved 
map of the State, showing the railroade, etc. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Nature’s Nobleman. By the autbor of “ Rachel's Secret.”.._. 
and Bros.——The Maryland Farmer. Jaauary. The 
Couscript. A Story of the French War of 1813. By MM. Erck- 
manno-Chatrian. Illustrated....C. Scribner and Co.—How Not 
to be Bick. By A. J. Bellows, M.D....Hurd and Houghton. 
The New York Teacher. January.—The Atlantic Monthly and 
Our Young Folks. February.— Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engi- 
neering Magazine. January.—The Galaxy. February —Har- 
pers Magazine. February. 


Facts and Hancies. 


London merchants are extensively petitioning the Government 
to restore the mail service between Southampton and New York, 
by contract with the Hamburgh-American Steamship Company. 
The petitioners show that the average time mide by the Hamburg- 
American steamers is better than that of several othcrs, and 
equal to the best to which mail service is ded 
— The recent disturbances in various parts of Italy, 
fe ted by joniste, have been suppre:sed. The unpopular 
taxes are now being collected without difficulty —— 

George W. Childe, of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
gave @ banquet at Rome, Jap. 11, in honour of Heary W. Long- 
fellow, which was attended bya large number of American 
visitors, artists and eminent persons now in the Eternal City. 
‘The brig Hannibal reports having 
passed the Ocean Spray, bound to New York, with thirty-nine 
of the missing passengers and crew of the Anchor Line's steam- 
ship Hibernia, which foundered in November last. She wou!d 
land them at Madeira. . The Vienna 
Post asserts that Count von Bismarck, the Prussian Prime Min- 
ister, had told Count de Wipffmen, the Austrian Micister at 
Berlin, that the retention of Baroa voa Beust in office would 
provoke serious action on the part of Prussia. 

The Duke of Saldanha has been summoned to Lisbon 
to form a new Ministry. The loss 
of the brig A. R. Dunlap, from Boston to Halifax, with thirteen 
lives, is annouvced. Portions of the wreck and one body, 
recognized as Mrs. Talbot, have floated ashore. The wreck 
occurred off Mahey’s Head, Prospect Bay, thirty miles from 
"Halifax Hou, Joseph Howe left 
Halifax for Poriland on the 12th inst. It is rumoured that if 
matters can be satisfactorily arrauged with the British ard Do- 
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minion Houses of Commons, Mr. Howe will tske an 
ppointment as President of the Privy Council. Hon Mr. 
McClellan accompanies Mr. Howe. 


The sudden death of the popular Swedish dramatist and no- 
velist, Augustus Blanche, has caused general grief in all the 
Scandinavian countries, M. Blanche was a mewber of the com- 
mittee which organized the recent festival on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the statue of Charles XII. at Stockbolm, and de 

livcred an eloquent epecch on the day of the ceremony, at a ban- 
quet given in honour of the choristers of Upsala. On leaving 
the hotel he suddenly felt unwell, and entered a chemist’s shop, 
where he expired a few minutes after. 
————The notorious Madame Rachel is at large again. 
Mr. W. H. Roberts appled to Lori Chief Justice 
Cockburn to admit the prisoner to bail, and to fix the amount 
thereof, pending the arguments oo the writ of error which have 
been brought to test the right of Mr. Commissioner Kerr to sit as 
a judge for the trial of prieoners at the Central Criminal Court, 
and the validity of the commission under which he claims to exer- 
cise jurisdiction. The Lord Chief Justice, after hearivg Mr. 
Roberts for the prisoner, and Mr. Lewis, sen. for the prosecution, 
fixed the bail—tbe prisoner in £1,000, and two sureties of £1,000 
each, or four sureties of £500 each. Oa December 22 the pri 

soner was released on bail. Some 
strange particulars of the origin of M. Berryer's family have ap- 
peared, showing him to have been a bit of a Dutchman. His 
fnmidy name was Bickelkberger, and his people belonged to the 
Hague. Eighty years since there was a certain crockery-shop 
in the Spinistraat, aud it was koown as being kept by an honest 
man. e died, leaving a son and two daughters. Now hie 
brother wandered into France, and it was the grandson of this 
brother who became the leading lawyer in France. Only some 
years since Berryer paid a visit to the humble descen tants of the 
father of the crockery-thop keeper in Holland. 
eninge’ It is stated that Kossini bas left no'hing operatic, 
with the exception of a great scene from Jeanne D’Arc—what a 
grand Maid of Orleans he would have drawn !—and a sketch for 
the “ Faust” which, some thirty years ago, he intended to write. 
A Paradox—The best of writicg— 
Objects of Pity— 























“ To right wrong.” 

















More frequently then Benedicts do Bachelors live beyond their 
means, and no wonder—poor wretches—they can’t “ husband” 

Sho. king News— 
More accounts of earthquakes. A 
“ '—“ Jack Frost!” 





Very Pretty—What is the difference between the old year and a 
of holly?—The one’s Christmas leaves and berries, the 
other leaves and buries Christmas. 
A “Game” Bit—At Christmas time railways get almost prover- 
biall . A moment's thought would show us how 
this A caused. Of 


course, just at Christmas the trains get un- 
——_—__—__ The Christmas D.sh 
would like to © Tarkey. 
Words for the Young—“ Diacer’s ready.” 
A Regular Old Stick—The Yule 
Chri Bills—Tarkies 
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tomers that what he sold was common and unclean. Asa con- 
sequenee be lost his business. The judge ruled that there was 
no evidence to go to the jury, and even bad there been any proof 
of the d slander, he should have told the jury that the com- 
munication was privileged. The 
London Builder, speaking of the education question, says: “A 
traveller obterved that as he was walking on one occagion under 
the arcade of the Horticultural Gardens, looking at the works of 
art displayed there, he came upon two well-dressed ladies ex- 
amining a statuette of Andromeda, labelled ‘ Executed in terra 
cotta.’ Says one, ‘Where is that?” ‘I am sure I don’t know,’ 
replied the other; ‘but 1 pity the poor girl, wherever it was.’” 
A boy named John Hayes, eleven 
years of age, living at Birmingham, was told to leave the dinner- 
table for disobedience, and immediately went upstairs and huog 
himself from the bed-post, When found he was quite dead. He 
was a very passionate Jad,and had often threatened to kill 
himself, but bis parents never supposed that he was in earnest. 
The jury at the inquest found him insane. 
There is to be an ioternational exhibition of the fine arts at 
Munich neat year, the King of Bavaria having directed his Min- 
ister of Public Lostruction to take the proper initiatory steps, 
No better city than Munich could have been chosen for such an 
exbib tion, Leaving out of the question its own splendid collec- 
tions of painting aad sculpture, the Bavarian capital is centrally 
situated, offering a suitable place of meetiog for Paris, London, 
Berlin, and Vienna. Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle bas lately been much occupied in revising the whole of 
his woike, which will shortly be issued io an entirely new edition 














Presidency ot Bombay. He died in 1815. The 
baronet was born in 1800. The founder of the family porn 
companion of William the Conqueror, and connected by mar- 
riage with Rolls, first Duke of Normandy. The fourth in 
descent was one of the barons signatories ot Magoa Charta. 
The families of West, Earis de la Warre, and Seymours 
dukes of Somerset, are descended from the Malets, Sir 
Thomas Malet was Chief Jus‘ice of the Common Pleas under 
Charles I. The present is the fifth generation from Sir 
Thomas, and the twenty-third in lineal descent from William 
the founder of the family. . 
Mr. James Disraeli died quite suddenly on Wednesday, 
December 24. He had suffered for some months past from 
frequent attacks of heart disease, but latterly he bad been so 
much better as to attend at Somerset House, where he held 
the post of Commissioner of tae Board of Inland Revenue, 
and he transacted business as late as Tuesday afternoon. 
About 3 o’clock in the afternoon he left Somerset House, and 
be appeared then in good bealth, but soon after 2 on Wedaes- 
day morning he was seized with an attack of his old com- 
plaint, which lasted with great severity until his death. The 
deceased gentleman was appointed to the Board of Inland 
Revenue in 1858 ; and previous to that he was for some years 
Treasurer of the County Courts of Lincolnshire and Derby- 
shire. Mr. Disraeli was the brother of the Right Hon. B 
Disraeli and of Mr. Ralph Disraeli, one of the Registrars ia 
Chancery. ‘The deceased gentleman was a widower. 
Sir Thomas Gresley, Bart., M.P., one of the Conservative 
bers for South Derbyshire, died, we regret to state, after 





by Messrs, Chapman and Hall, Loudon, 
The author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” is reported to be 
busy with a new story, to appear serially in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, and to commence during the ensuing spriog. 

The velocipede mania, which is now at its height 
in France, was very violent in England filty years ago. A 
coloured engraving publisbed by Ackermann in February, 1819, 
shows the “ Pedestrian Hobbyborse, now exhibiting “at 377 
Strand, Mr. Johason patentee, 75, Long-Acre.” _It is identical 
with the twe-wheeled ve'ocipede now to be seen all over Paris 
(where it has penetrated to the stage in “‘ Hop o’-my-Thumb,” at 
the Athenee), except that it was worked, not’/by treadles attached 
to one of the wheels, but by putting the feet to the ground on 
each side, just vs the present French velocipede has to be started. 
Joho Minor Botts, whose death took 
place last week, was born io Virginia, in 1802, .nd at the age of 
18 was edmitted to the bar. He retired after a few years io his 
farm in Henrico county, but was a member of the State Legisla- 
ture from 1833 to 1839, »nd a Representa'ive in Congres from 
18389 to 1843 Mr. Botts was re-elected to the Thirtieth Con 
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afew days’ illness,on Friday, December 18. He was the eldest 
son of the late Rev. Sir William Nigel Gresley, of Netherseal, 
ninth baronet, aud was born in 1852. He was educated at 
Rugby, and entered the army, when he attained the rank of 
captain in the Ist Dragoon Guards. He married Laura 
Anne, daughter of Captain Robert Griffith Williams. He is 
——- by his brother, the Rev. Nigel Gresley, Rector of 
ale. 





Army. 


Says an English journal:—‘*The Unite) States maintaing 
aregular army of 48,000 men. That army cos; the United 
States, in 1868, about 24 millions of pounds sterling, or 
upwards of 124 millions of dollars! And yet the War-office 
is in the field with a deficiency of appropriation. Tie United 
States Navy costs five millions sterliog. So the Model Re- 
public cannot claim credit for cheap naval and mili ary estab- 
lishments at all events. A Jarge item in the war expenditure 





gress, but after its c'oze retired from public lite, 
——_———Va the tenth day of last month, the Royal Academy 
of Aris, London, comp eted and celebrated its first centenary. 
It was founded by George Il]. on the 10th December, 1768 
Next year it will move to new rooms at Burlington House, Pic- 
cadilly, which will be open to the public for an exhibition ot the 
works of all Academicians and Associates form 1768 to 1868. Its 
Presidents have been Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benjamin West (of 
Pennsylvania), Sir Thomas Lawrence, S.r Martin Archer Shee, 
Sir Charlies Eastluke, and at present, Sir Francis Grant, 
Forty years ago, Mr. Disraeli 
recently Prime Minister of England, edited a moruing paper in 
Loadon, belooging to Mr, Murray, the publisher, and entitled 
“The Representative.” Mr. Robert Lowe, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the newly formed Gladstoce adminisiration, 
owes his seat in the Hou-e of Commons and h’s position in the 
Cabinet largely to the fact of his,being a principal writer on the 
ya Awoog the last official acts of 
Mr. Disraeli was ove to recommend the Queen to grant pensions 
of $500 a year each, as folluws: To Mrs. 5. ©. Hall, the Irish 
authoress, in consideration of ber long and useful literary ser- 
vices; to William Harrison Ainswortd, for the same, though the 
utility of his “ Jack Sheppard” may be doubted; and to James 
Fonlay Neilson, in consideration of his diligent services as a par- 
liamentary reporter. The pension to Mr. Neilson was declined ; 
and the proprietors of the Times have awarded to him, iu addi- 
tion to his salary, an annuity equal to the propused pension, as a 
reward for bis long services on their staff.——-——_—_—_ 
—_————_——0)n the 10th inst. in London, the members of the 
Janior Ath Club celebrated the inauguration of their new 
home in Piccadilly by a dinner, to which about 130 gentlemen, 
including their guests, sat down. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Peter M’Lagav, M.P., who, after the usual loyal toasts had been 
honoured, proposed the toast of the evening, “Success to the 
Junior Athesseum Club,” ia & speech in which he recalled its 
early history from its foundation some five years ago.——-———— 
——Since the late fire the Sydenham Crystal Palace has 
been insured to the amount of £110,000. 
Mr, Boucicaalt bas purcaascd a piece of Jand at Passy, near 
Paris, on which he intends erecting a villa for a spring resi- 
dence. This voluminous author, it 1s said, bas a piece in manu- 
script for Drury Lane. In London 
£7,000,000 is spent anoually for the reliet of the poor———— 
M. Oftenbach’s ‘‘Perichole” kept its p'ace at 
the Varietes until Mile. Schneider was d to the Bouffes 
Parisieus. She is engaged ut the latter house from the 1st of 
January to theeud of May, and made her entree in a novelty 
called ** La Diva.” Oa the 1st of June Mile. Schneider will 
again propitiate the intelligent and refined favour of the arisio- 
cratic playgoers of London. A Freach 
journal, lately enlarged, ic about giving a ball to its eubecribers. 
Foriunately, the paper does vot belong to the claes of the 
“ widest circulation in the world.”’ 
A marriage has just been celebrated at Rouen between two 
dwarfs, M. Angot, well known for his performances in the Ran- 
cey Circus, aud Mile. Caumont, a sempsiress,eveu smaller than 
her husband, The bride is 24 years of age, and the bridegroom 
29. Not less than 1,200 persons were present at the wedding. 
The French Government have 
withdrawn the subvention of £6,000 a year to the Polish school. 
On dit, that » subscription, headed by Prince Napoleon, is to te 
got up to make up the amount. 


Ovituary. 


Oa Tuesday, December 22, Sir Robert Montgomery Hamil- 
ton, the eighth Baron Belhaven and Stenton, died at his scat, 
Wishaw House, in bis seventy fifth year. The deceased 
nobleman had been for a considerable time ill, and latterly 
his disease assumed a form which left little hupe of his re- 
. Lord Belhaven was Lord-Lieutenant of arksbire, 

to which Fr he was appointed in 1863, and was and 
had been for a long series of year, Lord High Comm! ner 
over the deliberations of the General Assembly of the Church 
desth is announced of Dame Susanna, widow of Sir 
Warre Malet, in the 9ist year of her sge. Sic Charles 
as created a baronet for distinguished services 
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persons of bis persuasion, Dr. Adler, Chief 
Rabbi in country, hal net only refused to aanstion bie 
ing meat to Jows, but had cmployed emisearies to warn his cus- 
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is included under the head of pensions.” —-——---_Tke New 
Free Press of Vienna says :—* We have now authentic reports 
of the Austrian artillery firing at the battleof Sadowa. There 
were ii action in that great conflict 672 guns on the side of 
the Imperialists; 46,535 rounds were fired—that is to say, an 
average of 69 each. The battle lasied nine hours, and there- 
fore the Austrians fired 5,200 shots an hour and 86 the 
minute.” Twelve officers from different military 
stations in the United Kingdom have arrived at Woolwich, 
and are undergoing iostructiva a3 mucketry iusirnctors in the 
Royal Laboratury in convection with the manufacture of the 
Boxer-Snider cartridge. Ove of the officers (a Cap'ain of 
Artillery) is about proceeding to lucia, where a number of 








native blacks will be employed in the manulacture of the 
Snider cartridge, in an establishment under the same regula- 
tions as Woolwich Arsenal ——————Lieutenant General 


Hodgson has i-sued the following General Order, which cer- 
tainly goes straight to the point. It cannot be misunder- 
at :—“The Lieutenant-Gceneral commandiog the troops in 
Ceylon aud the Straits Settlements must again desire that so 
officer under his command wil! appear at belle or other 
partiesexcept iu uniform. If an officer of the army is ashamed 
or unwilling to wear the dress prescribed by the Sovereign, 
he had better reiiaquish the service.” ————-——The Army 
and Navy Gazette says:—“ It is not a comfortable reflection 
that wherever we go with our Christianity our civilisation, 
calico, and commerce in the East, disorder and anarchy 
follow. Perhaps rebellions were kuown in China and in 
Japan long ere our arrival. Sioce that time, however, they 
are normal chronic conditions of Government. There ia civil 
war in both China and Japan. Sir H. Keppel is cailed in to 
exert his influence and that of his ships at Naukin to obtain 
reparation for the insults offered to our missionaries at Yang- 
chow, and the French are moving about in Japan with an eye 
to improve their position. It is said that Sir H. Keppel has 
got what he wanted. It he bad not, the Chinese would pro- 
bably have got something that they did pot want. It must 
strike the plulosophers among them as something very odd, 
after hearing the sermons of the missionarica, to sce a British 
admiral lifting up the arm of fiesh in anger. They do not, 
perhaps, understand that it is not the missionary, but the sub- 
ject, who is the cause of the demonstration.” ——-————_Thhe 
Prussian Army and Navy List for 1868 includes all the regi 
ments of the North German States which have been attached 
under military conventions to the army of Prus-is. Among 
these are the 89th and 90th Infantry Regiments (Meckleuburg); 
the 91st (Oldenburg); the 95rd (Auhbali); the 94th, 95th, and 
06th (Thuringian Stater); the 13th Jager Battalion (Mecklen- 
burg); the 17th and 181 Dragoons (Mecklenburg); the 19th 
Dragoons (Oldenburg); aud the Oldenburg ane Schwrein 
depots of artillery. ‘The army now includes 205 general 
officers, 253 colonels, 228 lieut.-colonele, 696 msjors, and about 
10,000 officers of lower grader. The miliary stations are cis- 
trivuted among 331 garrison towus (C5 more than last year), 
including 32 fortresses, ‘Che contingeots of Brunswick and 
Saxony are not included ‘in the lisi. Volunteer 
Corps are being most succezsfully organised in several parts 
of India. Arrangements are beiug made tor a 
grand Volunteer review on Dardbam Down, near Bristol, 
next summer. It will embrace the connties of Gloucester, 
Somerset, Wilts, Monmouth, and South Wales. 


Mavy 


The late Board of Admiralty, which is now yielding up 
its power, has, unhappily, says the Lancet, done much, by 
error of ion and of omission, to strengthen the dis- 
trust of the naval service on the part of the medical profes- 
sion, and it leaves office without haviog in any way attempt- 
ed to remedy errors towards indiviluals, which we, as claim- 
ants of justice to our injured brethren, have found it neces- 
sary to la! -~ to the profession. We believe that very 
much of the incapacity to remedy injustice may be traced to 
the it organisation of the service, by which all that is 
medieal represented to the governing board by an admiral 
or pestenptale, and not by the Director Genera! of the medi- 
t. Until this inconsistency is rectified, we fear 














that it will 
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dmiralty may be more amenable to public opinion, we re- 
ame ry sores that have excited so much irritation already, 
and shail be glad if at length some measures be taken to sa- 
tisfy the medical mind that wrongs inflicted are not beyond 
redress. The case of Dr. J. G. Stewart, Inspector-General, 
who was relieved of his appointment at Plymouth Hospital 
some years before the limits of his appointment had been 
reached, without the slightest consideration or compensation 
for the loss, remains as it was when we last alluded to it. 
The more recent instance of Dr. Stirling, who was arbitrarily 
dismissed by the Commodore at the Cape of Hope, 
stands unpalliated, except that the Admiralty may have 
mildly reproved the Commodore for having assumed to him- 
self an auihority beyond that entrusted to him, Further than 
this, the Board seems to have tound itself paralyzed by 
its class prejudices from affording a remedy for the 
wrong endured by a respected member of our profession. 
Our views of the conduct of Commodore Randolph in this 
affair are corroborated by & pamphlet that has reached us 
from the Cape entiiled, *‘Court-martial held on the Pay- 
master of the Commodore’s Fiag-ship,” in which the amiable 
Commodore figures as prosecutor, bricging charges of dis- 
honesty and conduct unbecoming the character of an officer, 
from whith the paymaster has been entirely exonerated, and 
his sword returned him, by a court composed of combatant 
officere, who even thought it unnecessary for the accused to 
enter on any defence against what seemed to be the most 
definite charge made by their naval commander-in-chief. 
Surely such an event as this must awaken in the minds of the 
Board some renee of the injury and insult they have allowed 
to rest so long on an excellent medical officer, whose Teputs- 
tion has been unsuilied through twenty-five years of service. 
We assert unbesitatingly that, if the Admiralty had ordered 
Dr. Stirling to return to the Cape for the same ordeal as Mr. 
Morison, the paymaster, has undergone, the conduct of the 
Commodore would have appeared to even greater disadvan- 
tage, and that a court composed of the Commodore’s own 
class would have shielded the doctor from the abuse of 
authority that bas so grossly wronged him. Dr. Stirling has, 
we understand, been appointed by the outgoing Board to the 
office of medical etore-keeper at Plymouth Hospital, rendered 
vacant by the promotion of Staff Surgeon Pottinger. 





Sporting. - 


In the billiard world, McDevitt declines Dion’s challenge to 
play three push shot American games of 1,500 or 2,000 potnts 
—the first in Chicago, the second in Montreal, and the third in 
New York—for $1,000 or $2,000 a side for each game. He will 
only play a push shot game of 1,500 or 2,000 points, for $5,000, 
in Ciicago Arrangements have been made to play the Dion- 
Foster match, for $1,000 a side, at Montreal, on the 28th inst. 
Tbe following matches are announced :—January 23—Henry 
Rhines and John Frawley, in Cleveland, for $500 a side; 
four ball carom game, push shot allowed, 1,500 poiats up. 
28—Melvin Foster and J. Dion, at Montreal; American game, 
push barred,—Ralph Benjamia and Melvin Foster, for $100 a 
side; French carom game, 300 points up; Foster to give odds 
of 150. February 28—Jobn Frawley and Thomas Foley, in 
Chicago, for $1,000 « side; four ball carom game, push shot 
allowed, 1,500 points up. 

Pigeon-shooting is a very attractive out-door sport just 
now, and Toronto is to be the ground of a grand pigeon 
match on the 27th inst. The sum of $200 has already been 
subscribed. The affair is open to all residents of the Domin- 
jon, the subscription fee being $10,each competitor to furnish 
60 birds, The conditions of the match are—each competitor 
to fire at 50 birds, to be divided as follows:—26 single rises 
and 12 double rises. The single rises to be shot from H and 
T ground traps, 21 yards rise and 80 yards boundary. The 
double rises to be shot from H and T plunge traps, 18 yards 
rise and 100 yards boundary. The charges of shot not to ex- 
ceed 1j ounces. The match to be decided by the rules of the 
New York Sportsmen’s Association. 

An interesting match came off between James Burrell and 
Samuel Canby, at Bridgeport, Conn.,on Thursday week, for 
$100 a tide. The conditions of the match were that the men 
should shoot at 30 birds, 21 yards rise, 100 yards boundary. 
Alter the preliminaries were all settled the men commenced 
shooting, and alter an exciting contest Canby won by the fol- 
lowing score :—Canby, 21; missed, 9. Burrell, 18; missed, 12. 


Young Miles, the California pedestrian, commenced his 
task of walking for 100 consecutive hours at seven o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, the 6th inst., on a platform twenty feet 
long, three high and two wide, at the Eagle saloon, Hartford. 
According to the terms of agreement he was to walk 100 con- 
secutive hours without rest, excepting an allowance of fifveen 
minutes every twenty-four hours, 

The Hamilton (C. W.) journals speak of a Snow-shoe Club 
for cultivating pedestrian exercise by the use of the Indian 
enow-shoe,a device which consists ct along frame, some- 
thing like a fish in shape, over which is woven a close nettin; 
of deer sinew. The feet are then made fast to the centre of 
this contrivance, and the walker, by reason of the broad sur- 
face holding him up on the snow like a plank on the water, 
can shofile along over the deepest drifts with very reasonable 
celerity. Fish-spearing in the waters near Hamilton is also a 
favourite amusement, and many of the requisite licenses have 
been taken out by eager sportsmen. A hole is cut in the ice, 
and as the finvy tribe approach it, a trident at once impales 
them. 

There has been, says the Worcester Chronicle, a week’s net- 
ting in the Severn with a view to obtaining ova suitable for 
transmission to New Zealand. These orerations were com- 

leted only on Monday, when the eggs, about 17,000 in num- 
r,and in first-rate condition, were packed for the short 
journey to London, where they would be repacked in ice, for 
the voyage to New Zealand. Mr. J. R. Davy was present on 
behalf of the Board, and Mr. Frederick Allies, pisciculturist, of 
this city, by request of Mr. Ramsbottom, also attended, both 
of whom bear witness that Mr. Ramsbottom performed the 
o ns in a most scientific manner, and that the fish went 
off all right upon being restored t> liberty. A telegram came 
on Monday from Mr. Youl to say that all operations must 
cease, as the ship Mindora, which was lying in the East India 
docks, would sail on Wednesday for New Zealand. 

Of angling in England during the past year, an exchange 
says: “Seldom has there beeu a worse fishing season for 
salmon acd trout generally than the paet ore, and the reason 
is the sume everywhere, viz., drought. With no water there 
can be littie or no fishing, aud for months we bad no rain to 
keep up the rivers. Indeed, throughout the whole year, from 
Christmas almost, to, as we may bow say, Christmas again, 
we have bad a year of almost unprecedented drought. The 
little rain we have had hss come in sudden showers, lastin 
but for a day or two, and making mere flashes of water, whi: 
Tuised the rivers suddenly, and let them down again almos 
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as quickly. In England, Ireland, and Scotland—everywhere 
there has been but one report, ‘no water.’ There are some 
few gifted rivers, like the Thurso for example, which, after 
the se of the winter snows, only want wind to show 
sport, or which are fed by great lakes, and are therefore less 
dependent on rain ; and there were some lakes, as Loch Tay, 
for example, which yielded fair average sport. Indeed, on the 
latter water the reports showed the fich taken ino the spring 
to be of unusually large size, the majority of them running 
between 20]b. and 35lb.; but, with these few exceptions, the 
season has been a sad failure, and many a despondent salmon 
fisher has rented waters at a high price, and looked day after 
day for a rainfall and the chance of sport in vain. But a dry 
season may be followed by a moist ove, and we ‘take the 
goods,’ or the ills ‘the gods provide us’ with as much or lit- 
tle equavimity as we are possessed of; and we would that the 
weatuer were the only thing that troubles, or is likely to trou- 
ble, the salmon fisheries. 

A correspondent of an English journal writes: I see the 
New Yorkers take great glory to themselves in improving the 
construction and rigging of English yachts. We certainly 
adopted the long bow of the America, but in every other par- 
ticular—as midehip section, relative proportion of breadth to 
length, draught of water, ballast, and other essentials—our 
fastest clippers differ more from Yankee notions now than 
they did in the America days; and even in the matter of 
bows, if Mr. White, of Cowes, bad not been overridden by the 
science of Government architects, who set up as designers of 
yachts, we should soon have found out the right style our- 
selves. I judge from some of Li: earlier vesse]s, more espe- 
cially the 100-ton schooner he built for Sir C. lbboison. [ 
forget her name; she had a beautiful bow, was remarkably 
fast, a good sea-boat, and very snugly sparred ; also bis 12-gun 
brig the Doring. With regard to the mgging, the only thing 
the yachts generally adopted was the triatic mainstay in place 
of the clumsy jumpers ; and that improvement I recommend. 
ed toa friend fitting a schooner at Lymington years before 
the America was heard of; and the answer I got was; “ We 
do not want your merchant ship ideas in yachts.” All other 
details are now different from oid-lasbioned schooners, whose 
rig was originally copied from the Aimericans, who have 
changed less in their plan of schoover rig than we have. We 
have now running boweprits in place of standing, stern stay- 
sails instead of from the bowsp!it evd, masts nearly or quite 
upright; the America, and vessels of her class, bad very rak- 
ing masts. What the Yankees really taught us was this, not 
to be led by one man’s opinion in one groove, but for each 
man to try and think for himself, and see if what was invyent- 
ed was really of use. 


With regard to angling, etc., in the New Dominion, a cor- 
respondent writes: I think tbat all good fishing grounds now, 
both in New Brunswick and Canada, are let, and that no 
sport can be had worth speaki.g of, iree, without (in New 
Brunswick) goiog far into the interior, or (in Canada) to rivers 
far north. Most of the rivers ia New Brunswick, nowever, 
ia the interior are almost impossible to fish, owing to the 
overhapging timber, aud those in Canada would be found 
troublesume with the mosquitoes, though otherwise I think 
they would repay a visit. As 1 have not been there for seven 
or eight years, probably some otber correspondent would give 
more certain information. With regard to crossing the Rocky 

fountains, I crossed iato British Columbia by the Kootame 
Pass in 1863, and arnived at the Hudson’s Bay fort on the 
Columbia river the first week in September. Our guide, with 
the men, returned after a rest of three days to the Red River 
Settlement, as they said it would not be safe to attempta 
crossing much later; sol should say that one ought to be 
over by the end of September. There was snow on the moun- 
tain tops, and we crossed with a snow storm falling, even at 
that early period. Ithisk a double gun and double rifle, 
both breech-loaders, could not be beaten as weapons. They 
need not be more than the usual weight, as buffalo, when run- 
ning them on horseback, are as easily killed with a smooth- 
bore as any other weapon. Indeed, I found a smoothbore of 
10 or 12 bore to be the most general and useful weapon, ex- 
cept for antelope stalking, when one would wish to fire at 
longer rangea. Your rifle should have flush sights—that is, 
no fixed upright sights, as they are in the way when makiag 
a spap shot in brushwood. I should get no outfit until I ar- 
lived at my starting point, as it would there be obtained much 
cheaper avd more suitable. Whatever you do, do not load 
yourself with useless luggage. 


Whilst out with a shooting party, writes a correspondent of 
an English paper, we were surprised at secing a bare squatting 
in the covert unbeat. A gentleman went aod found a hare en- 
tangled in the briars, some of which were twisted round her 
hind legs. She was brought out with the briars still twisted 
firmly round her legs. Is this an unusual occurrence? 
Neither myself ncr anyone present had ever seen anything of 
the kind before. 

Of sport in Brittany, another correspondent writes: I have 
just returned from a visit to Brittany, and, as many of your 
readers may be interested in learning the sport to be obtained 
there, I write to state my own experience. I arrived at Guin- 
gamp, via Southampton and St. Malo, on the 19:h Nov., and 
commenced shooting on the — : eee — ae. 
tainly very unfavourable weather—I ba, woodcocks, G A 
partridges, 9 snipes, and 1 rabbit. One would be apt to im-| the 9th inst. to further consider ge importance of laying 
agine, ai first sight, that game of all kinds must abound in| before Congress some plan ogee artisis of all kinds may 
Brittany, there being large fields of broom, furze, thick hed- be p in the ow po = works, but, whether 
ges, and plenty of wood in every direction. An old sportsman | °Wiog to the indifference ot the profession on this subject or 
assured me that such was the case twenty years ago; at that otherwise, the attendance was very small. The Chairman 
time game was worth very little, and hardly repaid the native | S8id: “ There can be but one opinion as to the inefficiency of 
for his trouble and expense, for you must know that the| the present patent and copyright Jaws, as far as they refer to 
French chasseur (I mean most of them) bas regard not to the | the works of artists. No laws have yet been made which 
sport, but to the money’s worth of the game he can to| have especial reference to the protection of works of art, 
the market. Things are changed now; game fetches as high, | The present copyright law does not ore ~~ cases that have 
or even a higher price than in England. The rail takes it to | ®tisen since it was made.” Mr. James — spoke of the 
Paris ; and the consequence is, that whereas there was one | inadequate nature of the Academy of ne Such a body 
sportsman formerly, there are now fifty, besides poachers in-|COUld not act as the proxy of —_ a a in favour 
pumerable. I generally found, whatever direction I took,| ©! getting up a rival academy of design, but simply an asso. 
others had been before me. Then, again, the shooting is be-| ©'#tion to discuss and forward the interests of art in all its 
coming more contracted every year ; woods formerly free are| departments. Mr. Fairman offered the following resolution, 
now guarded. Not that preserving can ever be carried out| Which was adopted :—‘ Resolved, That a committee of five 
as in England, for the lands are 60 subdivided that this would | be sppoiated to consider the propriety a of 
be impossible; but the woods generaily are in the bands of a| OTeauizing a society of artists, to em he | acer pn 
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ingly polite, courteous, and hospitable; certainly a hundred 
yous behind in most things, especially in the cultivation of 
the land, but iu the cuisine they excel us, for I never tasted 
such delicious viands in my life as their dishes of jugged hare 
and stewed kidneys with champignons, Should any of your 
readers meditate a visit to Brittany, I shall be happy to give 
them every information as to lodgings, expense of living, etc. ; 
but as to sport, it is altogether out of the question. 

The new course at the Curragh is 2} miles once round, 
startiog parallel to the present ba!f-mile post. The first five 
furlongs are perfectly siraight along the valley where the re- 
freshment booths, opposite tbe stand, are usually pitched ; 
thence diverging to the right at an easy curve crosses the 
Peel course and Walsh’s hill gallop; then parallel with the 
Limerick road for four furlongs, turning into the present 
Queen’s Plate course, after passing the Red Post, which 
course is used for one furlong; thence diverging slightly to 
the right straight up a moderate inclination to the flat rath, 
through the centre of which it passes, and joinsthe Peel 
course at its junction with the Anglesey course, near the half- 
mile post ; then finishes up the rails, The three miles start- 
ing post will be near the Red Post; and the four miles start- 
ing post will be nearly opposite the stand. It is pronounced 
by all who have seen the line to be a racecourse in the fullest 
sense of the word, and reflects great credit on the stewards of 
the Turf Ciub and their engineer, Mr. Waters. 


PAiscellanea. 


The Commissioners of the Intercolonial Road left St. John 
on the 29h ult. for Halifax, and returned thence, passing over 
the whole route, and examining all important points. Every 
where they were most hospitably received, and at several 
points addresses of congratulations were presented by the in- 
habitants. A change in the mode of letting the contracts— 
from schedule prices toso much per mile—has been deter 
mined ov. Specifications, ete., in accordance with this de- 
termination, are on view at the office at Ottawa, and at the 
other established offices along the line. Tenders for the con- 
struction of an additional section in each Proyiuce will be 
advertised for at an early day. 


Professor Paul C. Sinding and John F. Unnevehr (artist), 
of New York, are about to begin the publication, in twenty 
monthly numbers, of ‘‘Thorwaldsen and his Works; the 
text to be illustrated with 365 explanatory copperplate 
engravings. 

The wealth left by the late Baron James de Rothschild 
overpowers the imagination. Nosultan, or calipb, or emperor, 
real or fabled, approached him in the extent of his opulence. 
Tne “wealth of Ormus or of Ind” pales before it. The 
late Baron made the following disposition of his fortune :—- 
He left to bis wife, Betty, £8,000,009, the Chateau Ferriere, 
whose art galleries are estimated at above £800,000, and his 
house in the Rue Laffitte, at Paris; to his second son, Gusta- 
vus, he gave £8,000,000 ; to bis third son, Edmund, £6,000,000 ; 
and to bis grandson, the son of the late Solomon Rothschild, 
£2,000,000. This is pretty well in itself, but it does not exhaust 
the vast heaps left by the modern Croesus. The largest plum 
has fallen to the lot of his eldest son, Alphonsus, who comes 
in for a trifle of £20,000,0000. This colossal fortune—and 
perhaps these legacies do not exhaust the amount—reaches 
the sum total of £44.800,000! It may give some idea of what 
this means to mention that it would nearly pay the interest 
on the British national debt for two years, and it is consider- 
ably more than half the income of Great Britain. Veiily the 
deceased Baron must, like Midas, have possessed the faculty 
of turning everything he touched into gold. 

It has been discovered, in the course of fsome experiments 
at the War-office Chemical E:tablishment, Woolwich, Eng- 
land, that gun-cotton fired by concussion exerts a force equal 
to that of nitro-glycerine, or nearly ten \imes that of gun- 
powder. Thus, whereas gun-cotton fired by simple ignition 
puffs off harmlessly when unconfined, exertiag no destructive 
force whatever upon the body upon which it may be resting, 
the same quantity of gun-cotton exploded by concussion will 
shatter blocks of granite, break up thick iron plates, and 
blow down or destroy any body in contact with it. 

- Mr. Tennyson’s works will henceforth be published by 
Messrs. Strahan, of London, instead of Messrs. Moxon. The 
change has been rumoured for some time, and is now defi- 
nitely announced. Wef hear, also, that Mr. Tennyson will 
commission Messrs. Strahan to bring out a cheap edition of 
his works, which is much needed. Mr. Ruskin’s notion that 
all books should be dear in order to test the purchaser’s love 
for literature is an absurd one. Literature is a luxury which 
is bought from the surplus left when material necessities are 
satisfied, and if no book were to be published at less than a 
guinea the restiiction would simply have the effect of sending 
the surplus in a wrong direction. A good and cheap edition 
of Tennyson’s poems would not only be repaying a debt 
which the Laureate owes to the public, but would diminish 
the importation of American editions, which is greater than 
a good many people fancy. 

































































































Art Notes, 
An adjourned meeting of artists was held in this city on 





few proprietors, and without accese to them the sport must | tists wil ing to be thus associated, and 
be very incifferent indeed. Partridges are becoming scarcer 
every year; bares and rabbits are few and far between. 
Toere is a f.ir quantity cf sripe in places, aud the woods are 


with such restrictions as will fayour the mutual interests 
involved.” 


B. M. Pickett has floished his statue of ‘‘ Cinderella,” ard 


all that can be vesired tor cucks ; but such 1s the multitude of | it is now on exhibition at his studio, 596 Broadwa ee 
French chusseurs, that tue sport ia Brittany is a thing of the} Smith has just completed a picture entitied, “A Winter 
past. I would recommend no Eoglishman to go there in the | Twilight.” James Hart is painting a land in the vicioi 





hope of getting shooting, unless, hike a favoured countryman 
of ours at Belle Isle, he can secure the exclusive right, There 
is fair trout fishing to be had in the season, and the country | St. Lawrence. John 

would y anyone for a visit. I have been there three|seen at Gurney’s 
never try again. The Bretons are exceed- large 


of Farmington, Conneciicut. Gilbert 


Burling has on exbib'- 
tion a new picture 


ting the Sardine fisheries on the 
Howe’s “ Bryant Homsateaa” is to be - 
Gallery. J. FP. Kensett has on his 
entitled, “Black Mountain, Lake George,” 
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THE ALBION, 














BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 


JAY (OOKE&CO. 


No. 20 Wall Street, cor. of Nassau St., N. Y. 


We buy and sell at the most liberal current prices, and keep 
on hand a full supply of 


GOVERNMENT BONDS OF ALL ISSUES, 
nd execute orders for purchase and sale of 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


DEALERS IN U. 8S. BONDS. 
MEMBERS OF STOCK AND GOLD BXOHANGES. 
Issvz Brits or ExcHANGE ON 
©. J. BAMBRO & SON-—LONDON, 
B. MBTZLER 8. SOHN & CO. —_FRANEFORT, 
JAMBS W. TUCKER & OO.—PARIS, 
Anp Lerrers oF CREDIT AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT 
EvRope. 

3 Nassau Street. 


HATCH FOOTERGo 


BANEERS, 











AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 18 WALL 8T., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS aad Oruens furnished with GOLD at current 
rates. 





FRAWK & CANS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


We buy and sell all issues of Government Securitics at full 
market rates. 
Banks, bankers, and other-holders of 
SIXES OF 1881, AOT OF MAROS 3, 1863, 
can now realize a liberal difference in exchanging the same against 
those of the previous acts of Congress, 
Particulars at our Office, 


No. 14 Wall Street, New York. 
Inquiries by letter or telegraph promptly replied to. 
FRANK & GANS, NO. 14 WALL ST. 





BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY Cle -ws&Co, 


NEW YORE. 


Currency or Coin at mar- 






at sight, same as with 


laterals on favour- 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
~AYAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE 1 ISSUED BY 
OAN, SHERMAN & 60, 


/ nets, Pa, fa a BANE, LONDO 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 





ROYAL 
cities of 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 








FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 56 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 


Deposits received and collections made, 
FISKE & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 
FOR DRAFTS OF £1 AND UPWARD, 
ON THE UNION BANE OP LONDON, 
ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, 
OR, 





Paris, Br I » Hamburg, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Praukstere, and 
Cities in Norway and Swepgen, HoLLanp, SWITZERLAND, 
Iratr, &c. 


GREENEBAUM, BROS. & CO., 
In the NatronaL Park BUILDINe, 
214 BROADWAY. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
TEN-YEAR BONDS, 


PATERSON AND NEWARK RAILROAD COMPANY. 





Apply to 





Imterest Sevem per Cent., 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST GUARANTHED BY 
THE BRIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 

FOR SALE BY 
HOWE & BELDEN. Bankers, 

No. 78 BROADWAY, and No. 7 NEW 8T. 


80 Bro. 
Naw Youn, J yon i, 1869. 
{*. GEORGE BLISS [of the late firm of GEORGE BLISS & 
CO.]} has this day joined our New York and London firms, 
which will be continued under the firm names of 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., New York, 
AFD 
L, P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., London. 
L. P. MORTON & CO. 


WM. RUTLEY & CEO.W. DOUCHERTY, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN GOLD AND SILVER, 
CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS, 
SOUTHERN 8TOCKES, BONDS AND BANK NOTES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
SPECIALITY. 

STATE, CITY, AND RAILROAD BONDS, 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
CALIFORNIA PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
‘60 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
STOCKS, BONDS,3 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD, 
Bought and Sold on the most favourable terms. 
INTEREST ALLOWED on deposits either in Currency orm 
Gold, subject to check at sight. 
ADVANCES made on all Marketable Securities. 
CERTIFICATES of Deposit issued bearing Interest. 
COLLECTIONS made at all points of the Union and British 
Provinces, 
LOANS negotiated on Produce in Store or afloat, 


MESS LOVETT’S 


SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
HOLLIS STREBT, CORNER OF nes STRERT, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 














HOWES « MACY, 
BuNEERS, 
(The same as an Incorporated Bank.) 
No. 30 Wall Street, New York, 





Four PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 





PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS may os and draw as 
or please, the same as with the City Banks, and will be allowed 
interest on their daily balances at four per cent. 


COLLECTIONS MADE on any part of the Union with imme- 
diate returns, at the lowest current rates of exchange. 


ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE or sale of the various issues of 
Government Railroad and other Stocks, Bonds and Gold, prompt- 
ly executed for the usual commission. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
644 BROADWAY, COR. BLEECKER STREET. 


New York, Dee. 10th, 1868. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared the Thirty-sixth 
Semi-Annual Dividend on all Deposits [by the rules entitled 
thereto] at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, ON ALL 
SUMS NOT EXCEEDING $1,000; AND FIVE PER CENT. 
ON LARGER SUMS; payable on and after Monday, January 
18th, 1869, free of Government Tax. 

The Dividend will be credited under date of January Ist, and, 
if not withdrawn, will receive interest the same es a deposit of 
that date. 

SIX :PER CENT. PER ANNUM ON ALL SUMS FROM $1 
TO $5,000 will be allowed Depositors, July ist, 1869, and 
January 1st, i870, 





E. J. BROWN, President, 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
©. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE COMMONWEALTH, New 
York, December 30th, 1868.—A Dividend of FIVE per cent., free 
of all taxes, will be’ paid to the Stockholders of this Bank on 
Monday, 4th of January next. 

By order of th :Board of Directors. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Cashier. 


THE massOnet SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, New 
York, December 26, 1868.—A Dividend * xs vaeinee cent., free of 
—— tax, out of the earnings 0! current six months, 
this day been declared, re = on vand afver January 2, 1869, 
until which date the transfer a 
. M. CRANE, Cashier. 


aeomal BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK.— 
DIVIDEND.—A semi-annual Dividend = —_ E PER CENT. 
free from neprernent tax, has been declared on the pat a7 stock of 
this Bank payable t0 the shareholders on and after 
H. F. VAIL, Gubler 

Foor iss NATIONAL BANK of the City of New com. Dec. 
21, 1868.—The Directors of this bank have this day declared 

a semi-annual dividend of four [4] per cent , tres of all <a, 
able on and after January 2ad prox. The transfer books will i Be 
closed from the 24th inst. until January 2nd. 


B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 


























DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, COMPTROLLER’S 
Orrioz, New Yonk, Dec. 29, 1868, 


NTEREST ON CITY STOCKS.—THE INTEREST ON 
the 8tock and Bonds ef the Corporation ot r~ City of yt 
ra o~ a ble Feb. 1, 1869, will be paid o' it da’ 
PET EY, Esq., Chamberlain of the Gity. et. athis 
in tbe eet Court House. 
The transfer books will be closed Tuesday, Jan 5, 1869. 
RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, Comptroller. 


CONTINENTAL NaTIONAL Bank, New Yorg, Duc. 26, wel 
LVEDEND.—The Board of Directors have this day 
clared a semi-annual Dividend of FOUR PER CEN: ta) 
free of al! tax, payable on and after Monday, Jan 4, 1869, he 
transfer books will be close until Jan. 6, prox. 


C. F. TIMP8ON, Cashier. 
25TH DIVIDEND. 


PARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, <—37 BROADWAY, 
New York, January 2, 1869, 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
Five [5] Per Cent, 
if been declared, payable on demand, tree from Goverament 











— OF THE GLOBE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
rner of Greenwich and Fulton streets, New York, Janu- 

ary 4, 5809. —DIVIDEND.—The Board of Directors have day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) Per cent., free froun 
government tax, payable on coment 


RED A. REEVES, Secretary. 


THE KINGS COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
has this day declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of FIVE 
PER CENT.., free of tax, payable on demand, at No. 8 Pine street, 
New York. HENRY POPE, Secretary, 

Brooklyn, Jan 4, 1869. z, 

P Fae Mal bey od PURE sit EK va fo a an , 

‘or cleaning and re-platin; ver or -ware, for 
take no other. Warranted to to re-ph ate and polish arti io ook 
equal to new, and not to change colour hy 7 ees or ag hes 





arranted free from scids, mercury and quicksilver, It 
manufactured from PURE SILVER. 

An’ ha’ doubts of the merits of this Polish by 
bringing any article oo ed or the wey | worn, can have 
* pido 60 cents and $1 par bot ~— tama at the Store and Depot. 

cents an per 

Bold by Druggists, House Furuishing Stores, Harness Makers. 

a = G ~ , &c. The Trade supplied. Inquire at 
the Store and Depo’ 


1880 BROADWAY, Corner of 38th Street, New York, 
A trial is all we ask, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEORGE W. JENKINS. 
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HAS BEEN WELL CONSTRUCTED, AND THE GENERAL 


THE ALBION: 





THE 
UNION PACIFIC 


RAILWAW’ COMPANY 
OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THEIR 


FIRST MORTG@ACE BONDS, 
aT ‘EAR. 


NINE HUNDRRD ) AND SIXTY MILES 
Of theditte West from Omahs dre now completed, and the work 
is going on through the Winté?, and there cai beno doubt that 
thewhole 


Grand Line to the Pacific 
Will be open for Busitiess in the Summer of 1869, 


The regular Government Commiesioners have pronounced the 
Unton Pacifie Railroad to be FIRST CLA8S in every respect, 
and the Special Commission appointed by the President, says: 

“Taken as a whole, THE, UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


ROUTE FOR THE LINE EXCEEDINGLY WELL SELEC- 
TED. The energy and perseyerance with which the work has 
been urged forward, and the. rapidity with which ith s been 
executed are without -pareljel in history, and in grandeur ‘and 
magnitude of undertaking»it has never been equalled.” The-re- 
port concludes by saying that “the country has reason to con- 
gratulate itself that this great work of national importance is so 
rapidly approaching completion, under such favourable aua- 

ices.” 
By its charter, the Company js permitted to issue its own 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS tothe same amount as the Govérn- 
ment Bonds, ond no more.” These Bonds are a First Mortgage 
apon the whole road and: al} its equipments. Such a mortgage 
apon what, for a jong tine, will be the only railroad connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific States, takes the nighest rank as a safe 
security. 

‘The price for the present Is PAR. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York 

At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau St, 
AND. BY 
Jobn J. Cisco & Son;"Bankers, No. 69 Wall St, 

And by the Company’s advertiped » agenta throughout the United 


Pamphlets with full particplars will be sent on application. 
Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through local a;ents, 
will look to them for their safé delivery. 


JOHN J. OISCO, Treasurer, New York, 
Jan. 1, 1839. 


~ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


The sreputation this excéllent"médicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures; many ot 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases Of Serofuious disease, where the sys- 
tem seeméd saturated with corruption, 
have beet purifte@and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
aggravated by the scrofulous contamina- 
















ynumbers in almost every section of the 
country, that the public scarcely need to be 
informed ot ite virtues or uses. . 

Scrofulous poison is one of Spa, moet destructive enemies of 
our race. , this unseen an felt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enfeeb) ing 
or fatal diseases, without exciting as cion of its” 


Again, it seems to’ breed infection thro ut the body, and thén: 


on some*favourablé Gccasion, rapidly devel®p into one of other] " 


of its hidgons, form 8, either on the surface camameng the vitals 
in the latter, tub may be ly ited in theslungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or ie ws its presence, 
by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations.on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of;a bottle of; this 
BARSAPARILLA js afivisable, even when no activé symptoms of dis 
ease appear. Persons afflicted with the following complaint 
generally find‘immediate relief, and, at ays 4 —, px ~~b = 
of this BARSAPARILLA: St. -_ nihony's Ri 
Tetter, Salt ‘Kheum, Scald H dre Fn — 
Eafe, and other eruptions or visible fo Sore of Scrofulous disease. 
Aiso in the more concealed forms, as  Ditetale, iia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, lepsy, Neuralgia, and — Ulcerous af- 
—— of the muscalar and nervous 
yphilis or (Venereal and Mereu Dischtes are cured by 
though a! a long time is required tor subdu: — obstinate wale? 
y any'medicine. But long continu of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. ae or Whiten Uterine Ul- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly so6n relieved and 


Diveetlonh forex its purifying and i ff 
= ea'by lta par ying nh  tavigorasips © ect. Minute 





tion untik they were painfully afflicting, f 
have been radically cured in such great} 


NEW YORK. BANKERS. 


WHITE, MORRIS 
wie ae Wit ce. 
EIDD, PEIRCE, AND Co, 
+ * 1 Broad Street 
LOUNSBBRY °£»FANSHAWBS, 
8 Wall Street. 
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THE FIRST MORTGAGE, Frerr- Year Couventece Bonps 

of the ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND, and ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 
de e » 

COMPANY, pay the PrincrpaL amp Szven Ps Cant. INTEREST 


—Ist Fes, and ist, Ava.—IN GOLD COIN, Free of Government 
Taz, 


The Bonds are offered at 973¢ and accrued interest in currency. 
Persons subscribing now will eave the Premium on the coupon 
payable Feb. let, proximo, equal to a reduction of one per cent. 


in the price of the Bonds, 


Pamphiets, with maps, giving full information, sent on appli- 
cation. 


~- 


All Bonds spbseribed for sent by Express free of charge. 
| eg ‘ 


‘The Bonds ‘may be had of H, H. BUODY, Treasurer, 12 Wall 


street, or of HENRY CLEWS & CO., Bankers, 32 Wallstreet, 





New York. * ° 
7 2 ae 
OFFICE OF THE Rocxrorp, Rock IsLanp, ) 
‘ AND St. Louis RarLRroaD ComPany, 


No. 12 Wail Street. } 
THE-Covroxs from the Bonds of this Company, matur- 
ing February 1, proximo, will be paid on and after that 
date at this Office, in United States Gop Cory Free of 


Government Taz. 
° H. H. Boopy. 


* 


¢ Treasurer. 
New Work, Jan. 14, 1860, 





Se 
GAS. EIXT URES 


, JOHN HORTON & oof 
¢ ws 
233 and 235 CANAL ernuzs, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., cape Earles Hotel 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures, «Photographic De- 


bigns sent by post to parties wishing to order. 


GRAVES. & PIER. 
COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STRBET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE) TO ORDER : 
ALL. KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 








tism and Gout, when caused’ b' > eccummaatannne ot —_ 
matters in the blood, sassdon th quickly to it, as: Liver Com 
isa pio ped tor the 


erences on or [ mation of the ete and 
‘hose. w 


, a8 they o! 
vigo! ft th te 
ia ‘or of the sys’ 
soot Blee; i . —_ ‘with ay a0 
or Fears, or-ntly of the affections .s 
immedia 


Weakness, will find te relief and couvine! 4 evidence ° 











prepared by DR. J. — &! 00., Practical ana|| 
an ewes +. 4 
ray teens 
thts Hive Pampalet and 
Simpson & Co., Box 5076, New York," 
' JOHN C. BOYLE, a |. 


MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS A AnD "BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING 


Nos. 7 and 9 Shae 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 


M47 & 149 pA ee ¢ BEE nsw. N. ¥. 








$4 from the rank ing poi- |’ 


J. Riick, 


Manufacturer amid dealer in 





HARNESS" and Sapp RY. WHIPS, BLANKETS, RO) 
COLLARS. T UNGE VALISES, and Bas am, 
436 isth yon ‘Bet. 26th and 27th Sts/, New York:: 


H OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —Nothing is barder to deal with thana 
deeply-seated perdlent sore. ‘this éli surgeons admit. Aud 
yet. the worst species of sores—some of them of ten and twenty 
years standing—have been cured absolutely and entirely, In a few 
weeks, by HoLLOWaY’s OInTMBNT. Hosni i tioners, who 
bave used it, acknowledge that none of thé officinal ealves pos- 


sess the same heal: 
come to the same co Jobe g niet eal at Veuggiete cane 06? Bevo 











NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Chartered by Speci«l Act ot Congress. 
CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
PAID IN FULL. 

BRANCH OFFICE: 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 


OFFICERS: 

CLARENCE H. CLARK, President. 

JAY COOKE, Chairmen Finance and Executive Committee. 
BENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PERT, Secretary and Actuary. 





This Company, Netional in its character, offers, by reason of its 
Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium, and New Tables, the most 
desirable means of Insuring Life yet presented to the public 





AY COOKE*& CO., 216 Broadway, New York., 
General songs for New York State and Northern New Jersey. 


MANAGBRS, 
J. U, Orvis. | 


D. C. Whitman, 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
OF NEW YORK. 
No, 212 Broadway, 
Corner of Fulton st., 
(KNOX BUILDING.) 


ASSETS, <= - - 390,000 00 


Divid «nd, January 4, 1868, 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


Life Insurance, 


Annuities, 
Endowments. 

sow ane A. JONES, President. 

ATHAN O. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, | odien 
HIRAM B. WHITE, M, D. Medical Examiner Residénte, No. 5 
Green Avenue near Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, At Office daily 
from 2 to 3 o’clock, p.m. 





/ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 
EImcorporated i1819, 


oe bo ae « © © $3,000,000, 


——_ 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 
NO. 62 


CAPITAL, 






= = + = = $6,160,981 71 
89,553 98, 





| STEPRENS/), 
RITCH 
MANUFACTURERS op 
PREMIUM SLATS 1 :N. 
ED REFRIGERAYOR, 
Patented Nov. 19,5964, 
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J. CAIRNS, 
Manw@tacturer of $f Muteary @ y Orne. 
i Trade Gatos Bea Badge 210 








q GERARD Y eat Between a Mott and Elizabeth Sts.,. ow “york 


The New York State Library 
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